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The National Council of Churches 


Believes in 


Weekday Religious Education 


At the Constituting Convention at Cleveland on No- By unanimous vote of its General Board, the National 


vember 30, 1950, the new Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council unanimously reaffirmed 
the "Statement of Policy Regarding Weekday Re- 
ligious Education" previously adopted by the former 


Council filed an Amicus Curiae brief before the 
New York Court of Appeals on May 31, 1951, strong- 
ly supporting the weekday religious education pro- 
gram in that state. On July I this Court, by a 6-1 
International Council of Religious Education. vote, upheld the legality of released time. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES is doing its part. Lo- 


cal community groups can do theirs by securing and studying 


A PACKET OF WEEKDAY MATERIALS, especially priced at $1.25 
(contains 15 pieces regularly selling for $1.62 and also other materials). 


Included are these important documents: 


Decision of the New York Court of Appeals 

Statement of Policy Regarding Weekday Religious Education 
Questions Frequently Asked About Weekday Religious Education 
Three Years After the Champaign Case 

Remember the Weekday to Teach Religion Thereon 

Standards for Weekday Church Schools 

Church Centers for Weekday Church School Classes 

When You Employ a Weekday Teacher 


SEND NOW for this 
Special Weekday Packet 


to the 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Stand as Tall as You Can 


LOOK at that boy stretch! Wouldn’t 
it be exciting having him in your 
church school class, helping him grow 
spiritually as he grows physically? 
Can’t you see him stretching his legs 
down the field toward the goal line 
one of these days to make the touch- 
down which brings victory; or stretch- 
ing that three-bagger into a home 
run? His mind will be reaching for 
the answers to questions about the 
meaning of life, too, and the church 
had better be ready to match his 
searching with adequate leadership. 


Bigger than you are 

The beginning of a new school 
year is always an invitation to the 
church to do some measuring and 
stretching to make sure that its 
teaching ministry is the best that it 
can be. The church has not finished 
the job when it has ordered the 
church school supplies and secured a 
teacher for every class. It should lay 
out a plan of progress for the year. 
What are the points at which im- 
provement in its educational min- 
istry should come this year? How 
much better will the church school be 
a year from now than it is today? 
Probably no better, unless a definite 
plan is made. What progress will be 
made during the next three months, 
the next month? Is the church stand- 
ing as tall as it can? 

This picture reminds me of an in- 
spirational book, J Dare You, written 
by William H. Danforth. It carries 
the challenge to stand tall, think tall, 
smile tall, live tall. The first chapter 
is entitled, “You Can Be Bigger Than 
You Are.” The book is largely a mes- 
sage to individuals, but the dare is a 
good one for churches. Your church 
can be bigger and better than it is 
if you want it to be. It can have a 
more effective educational program. 

Are we standing as tall as we can 
in our understanding of what is the 
real purpose of the church and its ed- 
ucational program? We need to keep 
growing in our grasp of the Chris- 
tian message, pushing that ruler a 
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little farther up the spiritual door- 
way. Be sure to read the article in this 
issue by Dr. Truman B. Douglass, 
“United for a Ministry of Teach- 
ing.” It will help you stretch. Boys 
and girls need the best that we can 
give them in spiritual guidance and 
we can do a better job of it if we 
will. 


Take a look at your equipment 


Is your church standing as tall as 
it can, in its provision of .building 
and equipment? Here we are faced 
with one of life’s mysteries. A church 
which has gone along for years with 
inadequate facilities, crowding its 
church school into too little space, de- 
cides to do something about it and, 
with no more resources than it has 
had all along, builds a new building 
or modernizes the old one, proving 
that it could have had better facilities 
all the time if . . . That’s it, why? 
Many churches could and should be 
improving their buildings and equip- 
ment today. Your church can be bet- 
ter than it is 


Are your materials and 
methods the best? 

I know a teacher who had taken 
several courses on the best ways of 
teaching, but insisted that, though she 
believed in the creative methods she 
would not be able to use them and 
would fail if she tried. Then a par- 
ticularly difficult class drove her to 
it. She stretched, stood as tall as she 
could, had great success using better 
methods, and the “difficult class” 
turned out to be one of the most re- 
sponsive she had ever taught. Are 
you using the best materials and 
methods? Are you using all of the 
basic materials your denomination 
provides or recommends, not trying to 
get by with only part of them? Are 
you stretching and improving? 

Can you and your church measure 
up to the opportunity presented in 
your boys and.girls this year? Stand 
as tall as you can! 


Yours for the Asking 


BE sure to turn to the new depart- 
ment being introduced in this issue 
of the Journal, in which we shall re- 
port questions asked by our readers 
and try to match them with answers 
or success stories from other churches. 
This department has possibilities and 
its success will depend largely on co- 
operation from Journal readers. 


Eva Luoma 


Honor the Teaching of 
s e se 

Christianity 

R eELicious EpucaTion WEEK is more 
than a recognition of the work of 
church school teachers and officers 
in a service of installation.. It is be- 
coming increasingly a week-long rec- 
ognition that the whole church and 
its families are responsible for Chris- 
tian education. The Christian fel- 
lowship in church and home must 
communicate the Christian faith in 
word and in deed if the Sunday les- 
sons are to mean anything. The 
“teaching” in church school is ef- 
fective only when repeated again and 
again in the life of the church and its 
people. The important thing is that 
this unity of the Christian family in 
communicating its faith be recognized 
the year round; but the observance 
of Christian Education Week can re- 
new that awareness for this year. 


Dedication services for officers and 
teachers are often held the first Sun- 
day in Christian Education Week. 
A suggested service of this kind ap- 
pears on page 4 of this issue. Dr. 
Douglass’ stimulating article may of- 
fer suggestions for the minister’s ser- 
mon, which is an important part of 
this observance. 
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Shaining Vor Eternity 


A personal meditation on one of 
the deep issues of religious faith 


by Woodrow Geier 


ROM among the great Christian 

teachers of mankind we choose 
three this month who have written 
profoundly aboyt the training that 
man must endure to prepare for the 
Eternal Heavenly Kingdom. These 
great interpreters of human yearn- 
ing, of struggle, of suffering, of God’s 
goodness, and heaven’s everlasting 
hope are a North African, a Dane, 
and a Russian—St. Augustine, Kier- 
kegaard, and Dostoevsky. The faith 
that man’s life points to Another, that 
his destiny is rooted and grounded in 
an infinite love beyond this human 
scene—this faith burned powerfully 
in these great psychologists through 
all the amazing sufferings over which 
they finally triumphed. 

Dostoevsky, an epileptic all his 
life, fighting a multiude of personal 
disasters—disgrace, Siberian exile, 
vicious habit, poverty, the death and 
sufferings of loved ones—wrote this: 
“Much on earth is hidden from us, 
but to make up for that we have been 
given a precious mystic sense of our 
living bond with the other world, 
with the higher heavenly world, and 
the roots of our thoughts and feel- 
ings are not here but in other 
worlds. That is why the philosophers 
say that we cannot apprehend the 
reality of things on earth.”? 

If man remembers his divine orig- 
in, then life comes under a differ- 
ent aspect: “Every minute, every in- 
stant of life ought to be a blessing to 
man... .'. It’s the duty of man to 
make it so; that’s the law of his na- 
ture, which always exists even if hid- 
Klenws. “an 

“What is far more essential for 
man, than personal happiness is to 
know and believe at every instant 
that there is somewhere a perfect and 
serene happiness for all men and for 


Dr. Geier is Associate Editor of Adult 
Publications, Editorial Division, Board of Edu- 
cation, of The Methodist. Church. 

4The Brothers Karamazov, by Fyodor Dostoev- 


. sky; translated from the Russian by Constance Gar- 
nett; The Modern Library; Ran om House, Inc. 
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everything. The one essential 
condition of human existence is that 
man, should always be able to bow 
down before something infinitely 
great. If men are deprived of the in- 
finitely great, they will not go on 
living and will die of despair. The 
Infinite and the Eternal are as es- 
sential for man as the little planet 
on which he dwells.”? 

Jesus of Nazareth, the central 
miracle in the passage of the cen- 
turies, puts Everyman under obliga- 
tion. To know Him is to be called 
to follow Him, to be called upon to 
risk everything for an eternal hap- 
piness. This was the great theme of 
Soren Kierkegaard, nineteenth-cen- 
tury Socrates who, fighting illness, 
personal tragedy, and persecution, set 
himself to oppose the evil of his age 
—the softness, mediocrity, and 
cowardice that shrank from human 
responsibility. “To follow Christ 
means denying one’s self, and hence 
it means walking the same way as 
Christ walked in the humble form of 
a servant—needy, forsaken, mocked, 
not loving worldliness and not loved 
by the worldly minded.’ 

“His kingdom was not exactly of 
this world. He was not a man clothed 
in purple, with whom you might as- 
sociate in distinguished company, for 
He wore the purple only as an in- 
sult. He did not wield. a powerful 
influence, so that he might wish to 
be initiated into your worldly secrets, 
for He was so despised that the dis- 
tinguished man dared seek Him only 
in the secrecy of night.’ 

The religious life means struggle, 
hardship, suffering: “The school of 
suffering trains for eternity.” But the 
Christian experiences an. incompar- 
able strengthening: “It is our hope 
and our belief that in proportion to 
the danger there is also given cour- 


*The Possessed, by Fyodor Dostoevsky; trans- 
lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett; 
The Modern Library, Random, House, Inc. 

SThe Gospel of Suffering and the Lilies of the 
Field, ug Soren Kierkegaard; translated from the 
Danish by David F. Swenson and Lillian Mar- 
vin Swenson; Augsburg Publishing House, Copy- 
right, 1948. Used by permission, 


age trom above; but even in the 
minor dangers, fearlessness is still 
needed.” The religious life may be 
identified unmistakably: “Wherever 
there is good, there courage is also 
present; whatever befalls the good, 
courage is always brave, only the evil 
is cowardly and timorous, and the 
devil always trembles.”? 

Complacency, dullness, mediocrity, 
and desire for vulgar creaturely com- 
forts characterized the church mem- 
bers of Kierkegaard’s day. But he re- 
minded that the Christian must will 
the good at whatever cost: “In the 
language of eternity, the suffering 
that helped you to reach the highest 
is far from useless. Alas, it is only 
useless and unused when you will not 
let yourself be helped by it up to the 
highest—for perhaps you killed the 
wish and became spiritually like dead 
flesh that feels no pain, otherwise 
it is just at the point of the wish that 
the sufferer winces and the Eternal 
comforts.” 

“Never forget that the devout wise 
man wishes no stroke of adversity to 
be taken away when it comes his way, 
because he cannot know whether or 
not it may be good for him.’ 

St. Augustine, next,to St. Paul the 
profoundest mind of Christendom, 
“wandered in the broad way of the 
world,” tried every substitute gospel 
of his age, and learned that adversity 
was the means by which the Infinite 
God disciplines His children of earth 
in order that they may recognize their 
ultimate good. 

No. Christian outside the New 
Testament has written more beauti- 
fully of the heavenly kingdom, the 
Eternal City of God, for which the 
“Christian combat” prepares the 
faithful than Augustine. What better 
figure for heaven could be used than 
of the everlasting Sabbath? 

“O Lord God, grant Thy peace 
unto us,—for Thou hast supplied us 
with all things—the peace of rest, 
the peace of the Sabbath, which hath 
no evening. For all this most beauti- 
ful order of things, ‘very good’ (all 
their courses being finished), is to 
pass away, for in them there was 
morning and evening. 

“But the seventh day is without 
any evening, nor hath it any setting, 
because Thou hast sanctified it to 
an everasting continuance...” 


4Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing, b 
Soren Kierkegaard; translated from the Danis 
and with an introductory essay by Douglas V. 
Steere; Harper and Brathers, Copyright, 1948. 
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A Dedication Service for Teachers, Parents and Pupils 


For Use During Christian Education Week, September 30-October 7 


by Ethel Rae Robinson 


HE service of dedication to the 

task of Christian teaching, as 
given below, is an adaptation of one 
of those used in Westminster Church, 
Scranton. Christian Education Day is 
one of four Family Sundays, when 
church and church school families 
are urged to sit together in the sanctu- 
ary at the eleven o’clock service. 
Nursery children are taken directly 
to their department room, but the 
‘other boys and girls stay with their 
‘parents. 

This service was built around Zim- 
merman’s painting, “Christ and the 
Fisherman.” A framed copy of this 
picture was placed at the worship 
center and small copies were used on 
the cover page of the church bulle- 
tin.* 

The early part of the service in- 
cluded a junior sermon, an anthem 
by the children’s choir and a Script- 
ure reading from the first chapter of 
Mark. About half of the kindergarten 
and primary boys and girls went to 
their department rooms after the 
junior sermon, where special teachers 
conducted the church school session. 
The others, by preference, stayed in 
the sanctuary with their parents. 
After the offering, the minister 
gave a brief challenge on the re- 


sponsibility of Christians to teach 
their faith to others. A Dedication 
Service for teachers, parents and 


pupils concluded the service. 


Miss Robinson is Director of Christian Edu- 
cation at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania. She has 
written two Children's Day services which 
have appeared in previous issues of the In- 
ternational Journal. 

*Copies of this picture may be obtained 
from denominational book stores. Inquire 
about bulletin stock with the picture 
printed on it. Small prints which may be 
pasted on the bulletins can be obtained 
from Artex Prints, Westport, Conn. 
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If this service is followed it should 
be adapted to fit the local church. A 
single voice may be used instead of 
a Speech Choir, to read the Scripture. 
If the childrens’ choir is used, the 
choir members may join their families 
after the conclusion of their anthem. 
If the Family Service idea is not 
stressed, the church school officers 
and teachers may sit in a body in the 
front of the sanctuary. 


The books and magazines to be 
used by the various departments may 
be displayed on a table either in the 
front of the sanctuary, or in the 
narthex. The open Bible will be on 
the reading desk or the pulpit. 

In the afternoon of Christian Edu- 
cation Sunday the church school 
teachers at Westminster pool their 
cars and call in the homes of their 


pupils. 


The Service of Dedication 


OrcAN: refrain, “Faith of Our Fathers” 


CuurcH ScHooLt SuPERINTENDENT OR 
Director OF CuHrisTiAN EDUCATION: 
As we come to our service of reconse- 
cration to the task of Christian educa- 
tion in which we all share, let us first 
of all remember the Christian teachers 
we have had in years past, in our 
homes, in our church school, in our 
church. We honor them not only for 
what they have taught but for what 


they were. Let us stand. as we bow in 
a prayer of thanks for what they have 
meant to us. 


SILENCE as all stand. 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers,” first 


stanza. 


LIGHTING oF CANDLES: (“Jesus Calls Us 
o'er the Tumult,” is played as candles 
are lighted on each side of the pic- 
ture.) 
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The Picture, "Christ and the Fishermen,’ by Zimmerman, was placed at the worship center. 
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Picture INTERPRETATION: 

Christian education began when Jesus 
called the first disciples and began to 
teach them. The artist, Ernst Karl Zim- 
merman, painted a picture of what may 
have happened on the shores of Lake Gal- 
ilee as Jesus called two of these disciples. 
The picture is known as “Christ and the 
Fishermen.” 


It is late afternoon and Zebedee, an 
old fisherman, has been talking with his 
two sons as they sit mending their nets. 
They have been talking about Jesus, whom 
the boys know and who wants them to 
give up their work as fishermen and go 
with him about the country. The young 
men want to go, but the father is hesi- 
tant. Then the young teacher comes by 
and stops to talk with the boys’ father. 
James and John watch as he leans for- 
ward and places a friendly hand on that 
of the older man. Will their father un- 
dersand? What will he say? Soon Zebedee 
nods his head and says slowly, “Yes, I 
see now. Of course my boys can go. Ill 
take care of our fishing business. It is a 
far greater thing to be fishers of men!” 


These two young men, James and John, 
became two of the greatest of Jesus’ dis- 


ciples. But let us remember also their un- 


derstanding father who came to share 
their vision and carried on the work while 
they went with Jesus. No task of Chris- 
tian education can ever be quite complete 
without the cooperation of parent, teacher 
and pupil. 

Orcan: A few measures only of “Jesus 

Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 


MINISTER: 

Teachers and officers of the church 
school, I call you, in the spirit of the 
Master Teacher, who called young men 
of Galilee and who helped their humble 
fisherman father to share his vision, to 
stand and dedicate yourselves to your high 
task as teachers of the Christian faith. 
(They stand) Realizing that this assign- 
ment will require study, patience and a 
sincere love of people, do you accept 
your responsibility as teachers and offi- 
cers of the church school? 


RESPONSE OF TEACHERS AND OFFICERS: 


In the spirit of the great Master Teach- 
er, in whose cause we serve, we accept 
this assignment. 


SPEECH CuHorr: “Do your best to present 
yourself to God as one approved, a 
workman who has no need to be 
ashamed, rightly handling the word of 
truth.” (II Timothy 2:15, RSV) 


MINISTER: 


As Zebedee learned that ‘“‘fishing for 
men” was more important than making 
money, he began to catch a glimpse of 
what life could mean if spent in service 
of others. So I call you, parents, to this 
new vision. Will you stand? (They stand) 
You are the real teachers of your boys 
and girls both in what you say and in the 
lives you live. No church or organization 
can do your task if you fail to do it. 
Do you accept whole-heartedly your re- 
sponsibility, that you may learn, even as 
you teach to your children, the Christian 
way of life? 


RESPONSE OF PARENTS: We accept our 
responsibility as Christian parents, 
knowing that this means that we put 
this responsibility first in our lives and 
in our homes, 


SprrecH Cuorr: “Hear O Israel”— 


(Deuteronomy 6:4-7) 


Orcan: A few measures only of ‘Jesus 
Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 


MINISTER: 


James and John learned to be disciples 
of Jesus by listening to him carefully, ask- 
ing him questions, and trying to live in 
the way he taught. So all those today who 
want to become disciples of Jesus must 
first be willing to learn. I call now upon 
the pupils of every department and class 
to stand. (They stand) Do you promise 
to attend faithfully the sessions of the 
church school and to cooperate fully in 
its purpose and program? 


Response: We promise to attend church 
school regularly, to study our lessons, 
and to do our best to live as Christians. 


SprecH Cuorr: “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my 
path.” “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


Orcan: A few measures of “Jesus Calls 

Us” 

MINISTER: 

It would be difficult for us to keep 
the vows we have made without the 
proper rooms, equipment and study mate- 
rials. The president of the Board of Trus- 
tees will speak for the church and the 
chairman of the Council of Christian Ed- 
ucation will speak for the Council. 


PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES: The 
Trustees of this church promise to do 
all that is possible to provide rooms, 
furniture and other equipment to carry 
forward an effective program of study 
and worship. 


CHAIRMAN OF CoUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN 
Epucation: The Council of Christian 
Education agrees to provide carefully 
selected courses of study for all ages, 
worship materials, and _ leadership 
guidance for teachers tnd parents both 
in the home and in the church school. 

MINISTER: 

Will all other members of the congre- 
gation please-rise with our parents, teach-| 
ers and pupils? (All stand) Finally, we 
as a congregation promise to hold before’ 
you at all times the open Bible, the true 
source of faith and life and to reveal its 
teachings in our lives to the best of our 
ability, that all of us may grow together. 
in the understanding of: the person and 
message of Jesus Christ. Let us bow in 
silence as we dedicate ourselves to Christ 
and his Church. 


SILENT PRAYER 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: (in unison) 
Keep us true to the promises we have 
made to each other and to thee. Make 
us trustworthy disciples, as we help to 
build here in this church a part of 
the kingdom of God on earth. Amen. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us,” first stanza 
BENEDICTION AND CHORAL RESPONSE 
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DO YOU REMEMBER —— 


reading the little box on page 9 of the February 1951 
issue of the Journal entitled "Vocational Opportunities 


in Inter-Church Work'"'? 


wrote to Miss Helen Kindt, Personnel Director. 


It aroused my interest, so I 


And 


here I am == &s secretary to the editor of the Journal, 


Of course, you can't all work for the Journal, much 
as we'd like to have you, but there are many other 


positions equally as challenging as mine. 


Why don't 


you write to Miss Kindt at the National Council of 
“Churches, Midwest Office, 79 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois and find out how you can join our Council Family? 


Ghar teerbed 


United 


FORA 


ITlinistry 


OF ‘Teaching 


There is nothing 
indefinite 
about the other faiths 
contending for the 
minds and hearts of men. 
Christianity too 
must be resiliant and aggressive. 


EVER in the history of our na- 
tion has the task of the agencies 
of Christian education been so sharp- 
ly defined as it is today. Never has 
the call to a militant and aggressive 
facing of that task been so clear. 
The primary mandate of the task 
of Christian education is not dictated 
by the world crisis of our time. It is, 
in a profound sense, timeless. The 
Christian faith is not subsidiary to 
some other human interest. We do 
not believe in Christianity primarily 
because it will save Western civiliza- 
tion, or maintain the American way 
of life, or solve the so-called “race 
problem,” or establish international 
order. None of these things can be 
accomplished without the power of 
the Christian faith; but that is not 
why we believe it. The fundamental 
motive of Christian education is the 
conviction that in the Christian Gos- 
pel we confront the most profound 
and adequate and momentous truth 
about life—and that this truth needs 
to be communicated. 


Christianity may be defeated 
in history 

Any faith that is to stand in the 
spiritual warfare of our generation 
must be firmly based and _ intellec- 
tually supported. The Christian 
Church today confronts alternative 
faiths which are aggressively contend- 
ing for the minds and hearts of men. 
These faiths—and anti-faiths—are 
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by Truman B. Douglass 


expressed in highly articulate move- 
ments, with tremendous missionary 
passion and evangelizing zeal. They 
present very definite and tough-mind- 
ed interpretations of the meaning and 
purpose of -human life. 

There is nothing indefinite about 
Communism—to select the most ob- 
vious and in some respects the least 
dangerous of these foes. Grant its 
basic assumptions, and the rest all 
follows as an orderly system of 
thought, tight and consistent. Enter 
into discussion with a well-indoctri- 
nated Marxist and you soon discover 
that you are up against something 
solid. He has an interpretation of life 
and history. He has an unshakeable 
faith in the final victory of his cause. 
He knows what he believes and what 
he is trying to accomplish. 

There is nothing indefinite about 
the various forms of Hedonism— 
which is the real religious faith of 
multitudes of our contemporaries. 
Hedonism is that faith which declares 
that the meaning of life is to be 
found in sensory experience—in the 
satisfaction of the appetites. How- 
ever abhorrent it may be to our 
minds when thus baldly stated, it is 
a religion which has multitudes of ad- 
herents—especially in America. And 
there is a positive quality about it. 
A man can formulate a program of 
life in accordance with this pleas- 
ure-principle. He knows where he is 
going and what he is after. 

There is a quality of definiteness 
even in the religion of Nihilism. This 
is an interpretation of life which de- 
clares that the meaning of human 
existence is that it has no meaning. 


Dr. Douglass is Executive Vice President of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. He is the 
author of "Mission to America," recently 
published by the Friendship Press. 


A philosopher friend of mine who 
has traveled extensively in Europe 
and Asia says that it is the most wide- 
ly prevalent religion of our genera- 
tion. From the hungry and despair- 
ing multitudes crawling over the 
ruins of war- shattered cities and liv- 
ing in the refugee camps, to the 
jaded sophisticates of our own land 
who have tried everything at least 
once and have found no significance 
in any of it, this philosophy has great 
numbers of convinced followers. And 
in spite of its negative character it 
produces a certain toughness of spirit. 
Nothing has meaning, therefore noth- 
ing really matters. Life can’t do you 
much harm because you don’t ex- 
pect it to do you any good. 


These antagonistic faiths and an- 
ti-faiths are resilient and tough. And 
a soft and intellectually spineless 
Christianity—a . Christianity com - 
posed largely of vague sentiments of 
kindness and good-will—simply can- 
not stand up to the opposition. 

Measuring the strength of such 
foes, we begin to understand how ir- 
responsible was the tendency among 
some Protestants to minimize the im- 
portance of belief—of Christian doc- 
trine. The followers of these’ com- 


petitive faiths have a doctrine, and 


this doctrine is part of the secret of 
their dynamism. They know what 
they believe. We Christians had bet- 


ter know what we believe, and be © 
able to communicate it to our chil- ~ 


dren, or the next period of human 


history is going to be taken over by ~ 


people who do. 


We have to deal seriously with the 


fact that it is possible for Christian- 


ity to be defeated in history. I do © 


not say that it is possible for God 
to be finally defeated. But it is pos- 


sible for the Christian movement—- — 


and the common life and culture 
which cannot exist without it—to 
suffer disastrous reverses. 

In this warfare of faiths, Christian- 
ity may be defeated—as it once was 
defeated by Mohommedanism in the 
Near East. Today, a thousand years 
after that great set-back, we do not 
see a triumphant Christianity in that 
region. Rather we see a triumphant 
Islam in much of Asia Minor, and 
a triumphant atheistic materialism in 
other areas. 

Christianity, in conflict with other 
dynamic faiths, may suffer stagger- 
ing defeats which a thousand years 
of effort will not suffice to undo. 
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This is a very deadly and fateful 
warfare in which we are involved, 
and the task of equipping a genera- 
tion for it falls in large measure 


upon the agenices of Christian edu- 


cation. 
Our faith must be continually renewed 


Secondly, while we believe that 
Christianity is permanently and uni- 
versally true, in this moment of his- 
tory we have to see with sharp clar- 
ity that our Western Society, now so 
gravely threatened, depends for its 
survival upon the vitality of the 
Christian faith and ethic. 

This society is not self-generating 
-and self-sustaining. It is derived from 
a supporting body of convictions and 
faiths which must be continually re- 
newed if our society is to endure. 

It is a matter of enormous prac- 
tical importance what a man or a na- 
tion believes. Talk about defend- 
ing the values of Western civilization, 
or preserving “the American way of 
life” is disastrous nonsense if it does 
not take account of the faith in which 
these values are rooted. Our ethical 
standards are grounded in something 
we believe about the nature of life 
and the universe. 


The statement that “honesty is 
the best policy” may seem to be a 
very elementary ethical judgment; 
but it is not a self-evident proposi- 
tion. It goes back to something a 
man believes. 

The recognition of the dignity of 
other human beings, a sense of obli- 
gation to the common good, a regard 
for justice and mercy—these are not 
natural sentiments of the human 
heart. They are rooted in something 
we believe about the structure of 
this universe and the character of the 
God who created it and who rules it. 


There may have been a time when 
it was possible to imagine that some 
measure of ordinary decency and hu- 
mane conduct could come into ex- 
istence more or less automatically— 
simply as the result of a process of 
growth and education and progress 
called “civilization.” But we can no 
longer maintain that illusion. In our 
own day we have seen the rise of 
movements which deliberately reject- 
ed humane values, and which looked 
upon a regard for justice, mercy, and 
individual dignity as _ sentimental 
weakness. And these diabolical move- 
ments have appeared not among 
primitive and uncivilized people “but 
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in some of the most literate and ra- 
tional and highly educated nations 
on earth. 


Mere enlightenment, mere educa- 
tion, is not enough. Theodore Roose- 
velt once remarked that a man who 
has never gone to school may steal 
from a freight car; but if he has a 
university education he may steal the 
whole railroad. The truth of that 
statement has been demonstrated in 
our day on a planetary scale. 


Men will not bear freedom 
unless sustained by faith 

Again, in this perilous time, when 
we are being urged to cherish and 
defend our freedom, it needs to be 
said as plainly as we can put it that 
men will not for long be willing to 
pay the high cost of freedom merely 
because they are told it is a good 
thing to have. In the course of hu- 
man history people have exchanged 
liberty for many other things—and 
have generally thought they were 
making a good bargain. 

Let us say it very bluntly: The only 
places where freedom has been deep- 
ly cherished, long maintained, and 
brought to any sort of mature expres- 
sion in political institutions, are those 
societies which have kept some vital 
relationship to the Christian tradition 
and faith. 


We can go farther and say that 
they are those societies in which 
Protestant Christianity has exercised 
a central and pervasive influence. 
How strange it is!—and yet the whole 
turbulent course of modern history 
attests the truth of it—that in the 
last resort it is only when men be- 
lieve with a terrible earnestness in 
the sovereignty of God that they 
find standing-ground from which to 
challenge and resist the sovereigns of 
earth, who are always trying to usurp 
power over their fellows. 


It was because our Protestant fore- 
bears saw the vision of the greatness 
of God—a greatness so majestic that 
it must not be qualified by any claims 
of secular powers or even of Holy 
Church—that they dared to deiy 
emperors, kings, popes, prelates, and 
all others who attempted to set up 
any form of arbitrary rule. 

To an age which lightly. assumes 
that freedom can be maintained by 
eloquent talk, good resolutions, and 
organizations for the promotion of 
freedom, we Protestants need to 


speak that hard truth. It is that men 
will not long bear the burden of lib- 
erty except as they are sustained by 
the power of faith. 

We shall be doing no more than 
playing about the fringes of our task 
unless there is a deep and unwavering 
persuasion in our own hearts that our 
Christian faith is adequate for this 
time—as for all times. 


The world is waiting for us to speak 

There is something in the mind of 
our day which is waiting to be spoken 
to out of the profundities of our 
faith. Parents are beginning to realize 
that in the world their children face 
they are going to need sterner qual- 
ities of spirit than most of us brought 
to our maturity. Our facile optimism, 
our worship of success, our reliance 
upon comfortable and gracious sur- 
roundings, will not be sufficient to 
give meaning to life in the days 
ahead. 

At the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, 
one of the principal addresses was 
given by Bishop Berggrav, whose 
courage was the focal point of resist- 
ance against tryanny during the dark 
days when Norway was occupied by 
the invader. Bishop Berggrav’s ad- 
dress was a development of four af- 
firmations of Christian faith: 


1. There is a living God. 

2. There is a will—a purpose—of 
this God, and He has declared it to 
us in Jesus Christ. 

3. There is a foe. This foe tells 
us that we ourselves are God, that we 
are able by ourselves to make and 
will the conditions of our own life. 
When he persuades us of this, he be- 
comes our destroyer, the breaker of 
all human solidarities—the agent who 
sets life against life and group 
against group and makes our earth 
a shambles. 

4. There is a Victory. It has been 
won for us by Jesus Christ, who con- 
quered evil and death. The Church 
lives by the assurance of this vic- 
tory, and labors to extend the fruits 
of it to all men. 

Where else is there to go but to 
this faith? What other calling is so 
high as that of sharing it with our 
brethren and with the oncoming gen- 
eration? 

That is the task and privilege of 
the teaching ministry in which we are 
united. 


~I 


How leadership education was 


offered in a small church 


Ws [easton (,, By Y 


NY PASTOR who will visit his 

Sunday school classes will dis- 
cover misinformation being dissemi- 
nated in some classes; poor teaching 
methods being used in others; and 
a lack of a thorough grasp of Chris- 
tian faith on the part of some teach- 
ers. Such conditions will challenge 
him to try his best to improve the 
work of his teachers. If there is no 
adequate program of leadership ed- 
ucation in his church, he will see 
that one is started. 


In a certain small church school— 
enrollment about 200, average at- 
tendance about 90—they said it 
couldn’t be done. Sunday school 
teachers simply would not give up an 
hour or two a week for training. No 
leadership could be provided such a 
small church that would make at- 
tending the classes worthwhile. There 
was no prepared course of study for 
such a class. And so forth, and so on. 
The fact of the matter is, however, 
that it could be done and it was 
done. 

The teachers and leaders were 
asked to meet for two hours each 
week for the sole purpose of receiv- 
ing training which would help them 
to do their work better. The course 
began in October and ran for nine 
months with an average attendance 
of about eighty per cent. 

Two courses were given, on the 
assumption that there are two major 
fields of study with which Sunday 
school teachers should be concerned: 
the field of subject matter and the 
field of teaching methods. The 
pastor, who at the beginning of the 
work had not quite earned the B.D. 
degree, offered one hour a week of 


Mr. Stone is minister of the Ferebee-Hal- 
stead Memorial Methodist Church of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 
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by Joseph L. Stone 


study in subject-matter. The course 


in teaching methods was under the. 


leadership of a young man who had 
been a trained and successful teacher 
in the public schools. 


The courses of study 


The pastor’s course included a 
rapid survey (highly condensed, of 
course) of Old Testament literature 
and history, New Testament litera- 
ture and history, the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, church history, denom- 
inational history, certain great Chris- 
tian doctrines, denominational polity 
and work, and the relation of the 
church to certain major issues of con- 
temporary civilization. 


The work in biblical literature and 
history and the life and teachings of 
Jesus was based on Goodspeed’s 
Story of the Bible, supplemented by 
selected lesson, materials from current 
and past Sunday school literature. It 
was also bolstered by the use of such 
novels as Asch’s The Nazarene and 
The Apostle, Mann’s Joseph trilogy, 
Schmitt’s David the King, Douglas’ 
The Robe, Bauer’s Behold Your 
King, and others, which were used ‘as 
“parallel reading” to help the class 
get the “flavor” of the periods with 
which they were dealing. 


The work in church history was 
approached biographically, the major 
figures selected being Augustine, St. 
Francis, Luther, and Wesley. Each 
man was set in his period, and suffi- 
cient history of the intervening peri- 
ods was provided to indicate his place 
in the larger development. The study 
of Christian doctrine involved brief 
investigations of the doctrine of God, 
Christ, man, the church, sin, and sal- 
vation; it was based largely on credal 
formulations and class discussion. 


No such vast amount of material 


as this can be handled adequately, of 
course, in nine months of class meet- 
ings (thirty-nine hours). The purpose 
was not to give any adequate and 
thorough study at any point, but 
rather to open up the entire field 
and to make clear the single line of 
development which runs from earl- 
iest Old Testament history to the 
contemporary work of the local 
church in its particular situation. 


Later years may well be devoted 
to more thorough training in each of 
the subjects outlined in the (first 
year’s work. For example, in another 
church the second year was spent on 
Old Testament literature and_his- 
tory, using Longacre’s The Old Test- 
ament: Its Form and Purpose, and 
another full year is planned on the 
life. and teachings of Jesus, using 
Craig’s The Beginning of Christian- 
ity, another on church history, and so 
forth. After a year of rapid introduc- 
tory survey, each of these subjects 
becomes far more meaningful as a 
part of the total story or picture, and 
five to ten years of careful work 
should provide the teacher with a 
rich fund of information and under- 
standing on which to draw in teach- 
ing his or her Sunday school class. 


The second broad field of study for 
the teachers was the matter of teach- 
ing methods. The course of study in- 
cluded the use of discussion tech- 
niques, story-telling, visual aids, les- 
son preparation, the recognition and 
exploitation of individual differences 
in the learning process, the laws of 
learning and other subjects. All of 
this material is significant for teach- 
ers of all age groups, from beginners 
through adults. The testimony of 
members of the Sunday school class- 
es themselves was that their lessons 
became far more interesting and 
seemed to have more meaning. 


lt can be done 


Few indeed are the Sunday schools 
which cannot have some such pro- 
gram of training for their teachers. 
The pastor can do it, if he is willing 
to assume the responsibility. An in- 
creasingly large number of Protestant 
ministers are coming to their work 
with seminary training; others are 
taking directed study courses through 
correspondence or during summer 
vacations; all should be engaged in 
systematic study at certain regular 
hours each week. 


To teach a training class for teach- 
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ers is to put oneself in. position to 
use what knowledge may have been 
gained from past formal training or 
self-education and to make necessary 
the careful observance of regular and 
systematic study habits. No finer “re- 
fresher course” for the pastor could 
be found than that through which he 
must put himself regularly if he is to 
teach his teachers. To say that pastors 
as a group cannot or will not do it 
is to jump to conclusions. 

If the pastor does not feel ade- 
quately trained to give the course in 
methods, he will-not find it too hard 
to get someone else to do this. Many 
public school teachers can, with 
some thought and study, offer such 
leadership to a group of church 
school teachers. 


It is worth doing 


Certain important values are found 
in the year-round on-the-ground 
training that cannot be found in any 
other method of training our teach- 
ers. In the first place, retention of 
material learned is enhanced by the 
regularity and frequency of meetings. 
Secondly, all suggestions regarding 
methods and equipment must be ap- 
plicable to the situation in which the 
teacher works if they are made in 
that situation. There can be none of 
the “it won’t work in my church” 
attitude toward the approaches sug- 
gested. Third, the matter of ac- 
cessibility is involved, and that is im- 
portant. Presumably, every teacher in 
the Sunday school can get to the 
church once a week; it cannot be 
taken for granted, however, that 
every teacher can go across town or 
into town from a rural community 
tinue each evening for one week or 
more. Finally, the matter of expense 
two. Finally, the matter of expense 
is significant. A local church training 
program can cost exactly what the 
local church wants it to cost; it need 
not become an undue financial bur- 
den. 


This is not to say that such courses 

make unnecessary the area school or 
summer conferences, where a greater 
variety of courses may be given. In 
fact, local church training classes 
often stimulate a desire for addi- 
“tional training. The point here is 
that on-the-ground training is a 
very real possibility in every local 
church—and in most local churches 
it is an equally réal need. It can be 
done! ; 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY 


OLDER YOUTH? 


by Rowena Ferguson 


It has long been the policy of the 
JOURNAL to keep its readers in- 
formed about the "growing edges" 
in religious education. Below is the 
report of a very new study being 
undertaken interdenominationally. It 
deals with the problem: what type 
of curriculum can be developed that 
will be useful in stimulating religious 
growth on the part of older youth? 
As a basis for going ahead it was 
found necessary first to analyze the 
personnel and characteristics of this 
group. 

This is a problem which concerns 
every church, and many churches 
have had experience which will be 
helpful in contributing to its solution. 
The JOURNAL will welcome com- 
ments on this analysis and thought- 
ful suggestions regarding possible 
curriculum development. 


HE PERIOD OF LIFE after 

high school and before full adult- 
hood is often the no-man’s-land of 
the youth division in the church 
school. The wide variety among 
these young people in maturity, in- 
terests, and social background has 
made it difficult for the church to ar- 
range an appropriate educational 
program. What usually happens is 
that the college students in the divi- 
sion get a Sunday school class be- 
cause they are an easily identifiable 
group, while the rest make up the 
short end of a senior-young people’s 
department, and a youth fellowship, 
or both, or drift in and out among 
the adult classes. 


Miss Ferguson is Associate Editor of 
Youth Publications for the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church and an 
active worker in the Committee of the 
Graded Series, the Committee on Youth 
Work and other groups within the Division 
of Christian Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Most churches recognize that this 
hapless situation does not minister to 
the religious needs of people on the 
threshold of maturity and soon ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for 
the church and the community. The 
denominations in our ecumenical fel- 
lowship show increasing interest in 
planning for this age group a pro- 
gram in Christian education that is 
custom-tailered to their lives and dis- 
tinct from that of younger groups as 
well as adults. 


The designation “older youth” has 
rather wide acceptance as a name 
for the post high school group, and- 
age twenty-four is generally agreed 
upon as an upper limit for this 
bracket. The term “older youth” ad- 
mittedly is not too happy but it seems 
to be descriptive, and no worse, some- 
one has pointed out, than “intermedi- 
ate.” The problem of nomenclature 
in the youth division should have 
some concerted attention. 


Anyway, by “older youth” is meant 
young people who are out of high 
school, have not yet reached their 
twenty-fourth birthday, and are in 
the process of achieving adult status. 
In a previous study on young adults, 
several experiences were listed as 
marking the transition from youth 
status to adult status: leaving school; 
becoming self - supporting; getting 
married; permanently leaving the 
parental home; reaching political ma- 
turity; entering the armed services. 
No one of these factors is regarded as 
decisive in determining when a per- 
son is ready for the adult division of 
the church school. Rather, it depends 
upon the amount of progress an indi- 
vidual has made. Many young people 
are working; others are married but 
still in school; some are not yet self- 
supporting. Any local church school 
would work out its organization and 
program in accordance with the level 
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of maturity of the specific older youth 
involved. 

A project of study and planning 
for these older youth has been under- 
taken interdenominationally through 
the Christian Education Division of 
the National Council of Churches. 
This project is centered chiefly in the 
problem of developing a curriculum 
that will be useful in stimulating re- 
ligious growth on the part of these 
young people. One conference, repre- 
sentative of both the church’s gen- 
eral youth work and the student 
Christian movement, has been held 
with eight denominations participat- 
ing. 

Although the study is still in its 
early stages, there is much in the 
findings of this conference to interest 
anyone concerned with the church’s 
program for older youth. Three main 
areas were explored: (1) the pres- 
ent situation with regard to denom- 
inational programs and _ curricula, 
(2) the characteristics of this section 
of population in our culture—inter- 
ests, needs, modes of thought, be- 
havior patterns, (3) the implications 
of this data for Christian education, 
and especial]ly curriculum. 

The following picture of young 
people of this age emerged in clear 
outline: 

1. They number some sixteen mil- 
lion, with about half of them having 
some relationship to a religious body. 

2. They are better educated than 
previous generations. Most of them 
are high school graduates, and an in- 
creasing number are in, or have com- 
pleted, college. 

3. They have been conditioned by 
social crisis which is normal in their 
experience: a major economic de- 
pression and two world wars. 

4. They are influenced by a dy- 
namic class structure, an important 
factor in determining their behavior. 

5. They have achieved considerable 
independence in relation to their par- 
ents. 

6. They are marrying and begin- 
ning families, getting started in their 
vocation, and trying to establish 
themselves in society. 

7. They are worried about the 
threat of a major war which con- 
flicts with their desire to build a 
better world. 

8. They are concerned about un- 
derstanding themselves and the mean- 
ing of life in today’s world. 
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9. They are concerned about a bet- 
ter use of their leisure time and seek 
good entertainment at little cost. 

10. They are somewhat 
somewhat) concerned about 
problems such as race equality. 


(only 
social 


11. They are interested in volun- 
teer service that to them is important 
and necessary. 


12. They are surrounded by a 
steady relaxation in moral standards 
in the community. 


13. They want a voluntary group 
life in which they are fully accepted 
and understood but in which they 
have freedom to work effectively at 
their own problems. They will work 
with adults who understand and sup- 
port them and at the same time al- 
low for freedom. 


14. They want real responsibility, 
not token tasks. 


15. They seek a religious faith that 
has reality, that truly relates to their 
problems, and provides a sound basis 
for idealism and ethical conduct. The 
traditional resources of religion are 
not important to them but the deeper 
problems of faith interest them. They 
have a high acceptance of the im- 
portance of the church but hold few 
positions in it and are little interested 
in its programs, which they feel are 
in the hands of older people. They 
consider themselves Christians and be- 
lievers in God, Jesus, and the Bible, 
but have no real understanding of 
the meaning of faith and _ religion. 
The ought of faith has no compul- 
sive quality except in terms of re- 
ligious practices such as going to 
church, reading the Bible, etc. 

The foregoing description is, na- 
turally, true in general and not in 
particular. There is a high degree of 
individual variation, which means 
that all these qualities will not neces- 
sarily apply to any single person. 


There is, however, adequate evidence 
for saying that the picture is ac- 
curate when allowance has been made 
for individual differences. 

The Conference findings reveal the 
following list of implications of these 
generalizations for the church’s pro- 
gram and curriculum for older youth: 

1. Older youth. must be involved 
responsibly in the development of 
their program. 

2. The nature of any groups of 
older youth in the church’s educa- 
tional program must be voluntary, oc- 
casional and informal. The bull ses- 
sions type of procedure would seem 
to have merit. 

3. Older youth are freer in their 
responses than some other age groups 
and are therefore open to new meth- 
ods, procedures, etc. 

4. It is neither practical nor de- 
sirable to grade either the program 
or the curriculum. 

5. Adult leaders must have under- 
standing and be skillful in a free pro- 
cedure and in informal counseling. 

6. Organization for older youth 
must be kept to a minimum and the 
program should be coeducational. 

7. Materials should relate the con- 
tent of faith to practical- experience. 
Pedantry should be avoided. 

8. The traditional Sunday school 
class room procedure is inappropriate. 

9. The program should be integ- 
rally related to the life of the church. 


The study inaugurated at the Con- 
ference is going forward through the 
regular curriculum channels of the 
Division and in cooperation with the 
Department of Youth Work. The ex- 
pectation is that early next year spe- 
cific curriculum proposals will be de- 
veloped. Denominational interest at 
this time is such that publication, part 
of which will likely be cooperative, 
should be launched immediately 
thereafter. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


Christian Education Week, September 30-October 7, is the big event of 
the month. .A dedication service appears on page 4. Dr. Douglass’ 
striking article, page 6, will give the minister good ammunition for his 
sermon. The July-August issue carried an article, "What to Do in 


Christian Education Week." 


Church school as well as weekday school teachers will be interested 
in Mrs. Erb's article, page 14, and in Dr. Scotford's suggestions for in- 
terior decoration, page 16. Youth counselors should read carefully Miss 
Ferguson's description of older youth, page 9. 


A Christmas dramatization starts on page 18. Another will appear next 


month. 
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MOWUKS FOR THE ASKING 


Introducing a new department of the International Journal 


MANY QUESTIONS come to the 
editors and to members of the Edi- 
torial Board in their several depart- 
ments. Some of these are of general 
interest but are not answered directly 
in articles currently appearing in the 
Journal. On the other hand many 
interesting “success stories’ come to 
us which do not call for treatment 
_in full-length articles. 

In an attempt to match these ques- 
tions and success stories helpfully, we 
are introducing this new department. 
As the name indicates, it is your page, 
as a reader of the Journal. What 
are your questions? What answer do 
you have to the questions which are 
raised on this page? Send in your 
questions, your answers, and your 
"success stories." For each story ac- 
cepted as the "Idea of the Month" 
we shall extend the contributor's sub- 
scription to the Journal one year or 
send a gift subscription to a person 
of his choice. 

Do you like the idea of this page? 
Thank you for your cooperation in 
making it practical and helpful. 


The Editors 


Question 
“How can I secure up-to-date in- 
formation about audio-visual mate- 
rials as they become available? How 
can I know what is worth using in 
various departments and _ church 

groups?” 

—Robert Vincent Gottschall, 
Chicago, Illinois 


One Answer 

The Journal features in each issue 
a section of audio-visual information, 
usually on a specific area. Consult 
the Journal regularly. 

Some denominational state, area, 
and national offices, and some of the 
denominational bookstores maintain 
audio-visual rental libraries. Some 
state and city councils of churches 
have such libraries. (Descriptions of 
two of these appeared in the June 
Journal and a third is described on 
page 39 of this issue.) 

The Religious Film Association is 
the official rental agency of audio- 
visual materials for churches. ‘The 
RFA catalog may be ‘secured from 
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the Religious Film Association, 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 
for 50c. 

The audio-visual magazine, Edu- 
cational Screen, has a Church De- 
partment which gives excellent re- 
views and information on how to use 
audio-visuals. It is published at 64 
East Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois, at 
$3.00 a year. 

For complete and prompt informa- 
tion about audio-visual materials in 
Christian education, the best source 
is the Visual Education Fellowship 
of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches. 
Membership in the VEF brings you 
monthly bulletins, quarterly newslet- 
ters and periodic packets giving infor- 
mation about films, filmstrips and 
slides and about important litera- 
ture in the religious audio-visual 
field. It provides not only the RFA 
catalogue but also the annual com- 
prehensive Audio - Visual Resaurce 
Guide for Use in Religious Educa- 
tion. The fee is $5.00 per year. Write 
to Miss June Kushino, in care of the 
Journal, for full information. 

—Elmer G. Million, 


Department of Audio-Visual and Radio 
Education, National Council of Churches 


Question 
“How can we get our adults to 
study the Bible?” 


—A question frequently asked of 
the Department of Adult Work 


One Answer 

We have found that the Sunday 
evening service presents an opportun- 
ity for careful biblical teaching. Liv- 
ing, as we do, in a_ time when even 
devout Christians know all too little 
about the Bible, the most serious need 
is for some time and place for such 
instruction. 

At our church, the congregation 
gathers: in the sanctuary at eight 
o’clock on Sunday evening. The first 
half-hour is used for worship, con- 
ducted by the minister. Then there 
follows a thirty-minute lecture on one 
of the chapters of the Bible. This 
series of lectures began with the 
Gospel of Mark and is continuing 
with the Acts of the Apostles. A 
running commentary is given on one 


chapter each evening. This lecture is 
followed by a period of twenty min- 
utes in which those in the congrega- 
tion ask the minister questions about 
the passage just studied. 


In this way the evening service 
meets the need for both worship and 
instruction, with the added opportun- 
ity for getting answers to questions 
that are bound to arise if we do ser- 
ious thinking about the Christian 
faith. 

—Rev. Lyle Osborne Bristol, 


Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Brooklyn, New York 


Question : 
“What books should be put into a 
church library?” 


—Mrs. Eleanora Little, 
St. Marys, Ohio 


One Answer 

A supply of copies of a good teach- 
ers’ library list has been provided by 
one of our cooperating agencies. As 
long as they last we shall send a copy 
to anyone sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and request. 

This question calls for an answer 
too long for this page. If readers of 
the Journal would like a full-length 


article answering it, we shall be glad 


to arrange for it. Please let us know 
your wishes. 
—The Editors 


The Idea of the Month 


To bring our church school kinder- 
garten children, their parents, and 
their teachers closer together, we 
have tried occasional “work parties.” 
These are held on weekday after- 
noons when there is a need in the 
kindergarten that can be met by a 
little cooperative work. 

At the first party each child sat 
near his mother and made a large 
oilcloth mat. These are used in 
church school when we wish to sit 
on the floor. The mats were already 
cut, lined with newspaper, and 
punched with a paper punch around 
the edges. Each child was given a 
large kindergarten needle threaded 
with wool and with little supervision 
he sewed his mat together. The 
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mothers each sewed on the extra 
mats as they guided the children. 

Then we played games and sang 
the songs that we would be using in 
church school sessions. During the 
simple refreshments, the leader found 
opportunity to talk with the mothers 
about the lesson material, and to dis- 
cuss ways parents could help. The 
use of toys and other materials in 
the church school session was also 
discussed. 

At the work party in November, 
mothers worked with children to 
make Christmas decorations for the 
church schoolroom. Christmas songs 
were introduced and sung so that 


they might be used both at home and 
church. A report of the Thanksgiving 
gift project was given and during 
refreshment time the leader planned 
with the mothers what would be done 
at Christmas to help the children 
learn the joy of giving as well as re- 
ceiving. 

Both of these parties were well at- 
tended by children and parents and 
the feeling was expressed that we 
should have more of them.-We get 
to know and understand each other 
better as we work and play together. 


—Mrs. Edward Young, 
Yonkers, New York 


“Stag” Wide 
Keligious Clie aten 


The program in Indianapolis 
has built community-wide support 


by Florizel A. Pfleiderer 


LMOST UNBELIEVABLE, 
isn’t it?” one pastor was heard 


to exclaim to another. He had just- 


heard the story of weekday religious 
education in Indianapolis, as pre- 
sented to 165 pastors. The enrollment 
in the weekday classes in religion, 
held for pupils in the fourth and fifth 
grades, had increased from 2,618 in 
1946 to 11,511 in 1951; the budget 
from $30,000 to $82,875. 


The ministers 


The pastor is a key man in every 
congregation’s interest in the week- 
day program. When 105 of the 365 
Indianapolis pastors are new to the 
city within a year, it is necessary to 
“sell” the pastors each year. The 
meeting mentioned above was at a 
dinner given by a Christian business 
man. Three laymen gave the history 
of the movement’s growth and the 
financial needs. The Chief Probation 


Dr. Pfleiderer is Administrative Director of 
the Board of Weekday Religious Education 
of Indianapolis and Marion County, Indiana. 
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Officer of the Juvenile Court told 
how the program had helped by stat- 
ing, “Juvenile delinquency has de- 
creased in Indianapolis and Marion 
County at almost the same rate that 
the attendance upon weekday re- 
ligious education classes, Sunday 
schools and churches has increased.” 
Three teachers told of their exper- 
iences and the Administrative Direct- 
or answered questions. 

Following the discussion, every 
pastor was enthusiastic about the an- 
nual observance of Weekday Re- 
ligious Education Sunday, the sec- 
ond Sunday of October. They or- 
dered 50,000 four-page bulletin in- 
serts, highlighting the past year’s pro- 
gram. Each year since 1946, when 
this day was first observed in Indian- 
apolis, there has been an increasing 
number of churches observing the 
day in the manner best adapted to 
the individual church’s program. The 
entire teaching staff and 48 members 
of the Board of Directors are avail- 
able as speakers for that day and 
through the week that follows. 


The church members 


An Advisory Council enlists the 
support of church members. It is 
composed of the pastor of each 
church, two lay representatives from 
each church, and denominational 
representatives. The Council meets 
each year to review the progress of 
the program. Ninety-nine denomina- 
tions are represented in the enroll- 
ment in the classes of the schools. 
The parents of more than sixty per 
cent of these claim no church affili- 
ation, and yet all want their children 
to receive religious training. The chil- 
dren attending the weekday classes 
are urged to go to the church of their 
choice, with the result that during 
the last four years 4,198 children who 
had not before gone to Sunday 
school, have enrolled in Sunday 
school. Other members of their fam- 
ilies have been led to the church by 
the children. 


Last year 92 pastors of the church- 
es in which the classes are held took 
the children into the church sanctu- 
aries for brief worship services. In 
one class of 35, a pastor discovered 
that only five had ever been inside a 
church sanctuary before. This exper- 
ience has shown the churches that 
weekday religious education is an 
important missionary enterprise of 
the church, which they dare not neg- 
lect. It demands consecrated, as well 
as educationally qualified,- teachers, 
who sense and respond to the mis- 
sionary spirit of the program. The 
churches’ now supply 40 per cent of 
the budget for the expenses of the 
schools. 


Christian business men 


Since 60 per cent of the budget is 
currently given by interested individ- 
uals, corporations and foundations, 
the business men of Indianapolis have 
been “sold” on the weekday pro- 
gram. This had been done in a num- 
ber of ways. Luncheon meetings for 
small groups of Christian laymen, 
and the mailing of literature to a se- 
lected group have increased the num- 
ber of individual givers from two in 
1946 to 215 in 1950. Beginning this 
year, sponsoring memberships in five 
categories are offered, from $10.00 
per year to $1,000 plus. 


The confidence of the community 
in a program depends largely upon 
the people who administer and direct 
it. That is one reason why the mem- 
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bership of the Board of Weekday 
Religious Education was increased 
last year from 18 to 48 members. 
Every member makes a definite con- 
tribution to some part of the pro- 
gram through committee work. When 
they speak, the community recognizes 
their voices as those of leading Chris- 
tian citizens. For instance, one of the 
members of the Financial Advisory 
Committee is known to investigate 
thoroughly every cause to which he 
is asked to contribute before giving 
to it or recommending it to others. 
On his advice, one man contributed 
$1,000 in 1950 to the weekday pro- 
gram. When the program is “sold” 
and an investment is made in future 
Christian citizenship, the new friend 
then tells others. 


Boards of directors of various cor- 
porations receive each year a report 
of the weekday program, and litera- 
ture is sent individually to each di- 
rector. This year, reprints of a two- 
page story from the Indianapolis Star 
Magazine will be given to each of 
these directors. To keep the Advisory 
Council and Sponsoring Members in- 
formed, a bi-monthly news sheet is 
issued, telling of the progress of the 
work and relating human interest sto- 
ries gleaned by the teachers from 
their contacts with children from all 


types of homes. 


The parents 


The weekday program is sponsor- 
ed by the Committees on Character 
and Spiritual Education of each local 
school’s Parent Teacher Association. 
The committee members visit in the 
homes to secure the parents’ signa- 
tures for the release of their children 
for an hour’s study each week. 


The public at large 


The annual graduation service is 
one of the major program events of 
the year and focuses public attention 
on the weekday program. On the 
first Sunday of May 1951, 10,000 
people crowded into Cadle Taber- 
nacle for the annual graduation 
service for 5A students. There were 
4,666 in the graduating class. The 
graduates assembled, as in previous 
years, on the Sears Roebuck parking 
lot, two blocks away, and marched to 
the Tabernacle under the direction of 
the Indianapolis police and repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion 
Post. They poured into the Taber- 
nacle for twenty minutes; two 
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A section of Cadle Tabernacle on May 6th, 1951, showing a few of the 113 
schools’ graduates, accompanied by P. T. A. representatives. 


abreast in double line, carrying school 
banners inscribed with city school 
numbers or county school names. 
Photographers’ lights flashed; movie 
cameras recorded the story; the next 
day it was front page news in the 
city’s newspapers. The roll call of the 
113 schools, and the number ‘of each 
school’s graduates, made the Parent 
Teacher Association of each school 
feel just pride in their school’s en- 
rollment. 

The Board’s Promotion Commit- 
tee is composed of two pastors, two 
members of the Indianapolis Council 
of Church Women, editors of two 
daily papers, presidents of two pub- 
licity firms, two public relations men, 
and two radio program directors. 
This committee outlines the year’s 
program and is now projecting a 
five-year “selling” program. Long- 
range planning is important, as it 
is an ever-present problem to have 
a well informed community. 

The most important part of “sell- 
ing the community” is that the per- 
sons involved in the program are 
themselves “sold” on the program. In 
addition to the Board members, there 
are thousands of people in Indiana- 
polis who believe thoroughly in the 
program of weekday religious educa- 
tion. Indeed, 1,408 people are work- 


ing on committees of one kind or 
another. Each year the Administra- 
tive Director sends a New Year’s let- 
ter to these volunteer workers who 
have helped to make the program 
possible for the girls and boys. 

Our slogan is “This Is the An- 
swer.” People stop and ask, “An- 
swer to what?” The reply is: the need 
of religious education for thousands 
who receive no other; more for those 
who receive inadequate religious edu- 
cation. The supplying of this need has 
met with favorable response not only 
from the adult sponsors but from the 
children attending the classes. After 
two years of Bible study the children 
beg to go on with the program. This 
feeling among the children builds an 
“alumni association” for the schools 
of weekday religious education which 
may some day make it possible to ex- 
pand the program to other grades. 
When children see the value of a 
product or program and want more, 
its future is assured. 

In Indianapolis we have found 
that the weekday program of religious 
education is a missionary enterprise; 
it is a vital part of the Great Com- 
mission of Jesus, “go ye—teach.” 
Publicity based on performance has 
resulted in “selling” the program to 
the people of Indianapolis. 
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F CHURCH SCHOOL TEACH- 

ERS REALIZED how many skills 
children already have in art work, 
music, language and social studies, 
they might have more courage about 
using creative activities as a teach- 
ing method. To do so would not only 
enrich their teaching and make it 
more effective; it would have the 
added value of helping the pupils 
integrate the learning which they re- 
ceive in public and church schools. 
A brief survey of what children, learn 
in public school will indicate what 
the possibilities are. 


Let's use their skills 

In the kindergarten and primary 
grades the pupils get the foundation 
for nearly all learning skills. They 
learn to read and write and to tell 
stories. They use scissors, crayons, 
paste, clay and plasticine. They learn 
to sing songs, to listen to music and 
even compose it, and to play in 
rhythm bands. They are taken on 
trips and carry on conversations 
about what they see. They learn to 
bring things to class to illustrate their 
lessons, to carry out dramatizations, 
to write original poems. 

As they go on to the middle grades 
(our junior department) it is almost 
phenomenal what skills they develop. 
Take for example the art skills. In 
the primary grades children were 
content with pictures that tell a story. 
Now they learn to use art as a lan- 
guage not only to tell stories but to 
emphasize facts or to illustrate great 
ideas. Not only are they encouraged 
to use their imaginations but they 
also learn to use perspective and pro- 
portion. They make murals and post- 
ers and learn to letter, using crayons, 
paint, charcoal, and India ink. 

They make things—out of wood, 
clay, plasticine, paper, papier-mache, 
soap and cloth. They make maps, 
movies, puppets, and are introduced 
to many of the secrets of stage-craft. 
They learn to arrange bulletin boards 
neatly and with good judgment; to 
gather and arrange and label exhibits 
and displays. These are only some of 
the art skills junior pupils learn. 
When we.add to them skills in lan- 
guage, in social studies, in music, one 
wonders if there are any skills left 


Mrs. Erb is Director of Christian Educa- 
tion at Old South Church (Congregational) 
in Boston. She has had extensive experience 
in weekday religious education and has 
written some of the materials used in the 
Massachusetts weekday schools. 
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Ubing What hey 


2 See in See 


Do you realize what valuable skills 
the children you teach already have? 


by Bessie P. Erb 


for the pupils of the upper grades to 
learn. 

Practically all the skills which 
pupils use .in the junior and senior 
high schools are an outgrowth of 
what they learn to use in the junior 
department. For example, let us take 
a language skill. Pupils in our junior 
departments learn at school to give 
book reports. High school pupils con- 
tinue to give book reports but now 
they must record more carefully what 
they read and state the author, pub- 
lisher, and date of publication. They 
learn that such facts often affect the 
validity of a book. Beginning in the 
seventh grade pupils are expected to 
become critical regarding current 
events which they read and report. Is 
the published event propaganda, did 
it happen as reported, is it factual? 
In the upper grades pupils learn to 
reason, compare, evaluate, and to 
search for motives behind events. 
They learn to carry on intelligent 
panel discussions and provocative de- 
bates. 


All of these skills, learned in the 
public schools, may be drawn upon 
by church school. teachers. The fol- 
lowing list shows in what depart- 
ments we can use fifty-seven differ- 
ent activities because someone else 
taught our pupils how to do them. 
The letters following the activities 
designate in which department they 
should be used. They stand for Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior. There may 
be other activities you could add to 
the list. 

Read textbooks. JIS 

Use the dictionary. J 1 S 

Use encyclopedias. J 1 § 

Use other resource and enrichment 

books. J IS 

5. Write summaries of reading and les- 
son material. J IS 

6. Carry out notebook work. J IS 


3F ae peal 


. Write headlines. 
. Take part in class conversations and 


. Give well planned 


SG 


. Study maps. 


. Play map games. 
. Make picture maps. J 
. Make maps from papier-mache, plas- 


Write letters, 
grams. JIS 
Keep lists. J Is 


stories, reports, tele- 


. Take notes in class and from reading. 


Is 
Is 


discussions. J I S 


. Ask pertinent questions for reviews, 


tests, etc. JIS 
Give oral reports coherently. J I S 
Make comparisons and draw con- 
clusions. I S 
Carry on a panel discussion. S 
Prepare and carry out a debate. I S 


. Play games such as “Who Am I?” 


*“What’s My Name?” etc. Jt 


. Play charades. J 1S 
. Play games with cards carrying facts 


which pupils are trying to master. 


Carry on quiz programs. J I § 
individual 
group dramatizations. J IS 


and 


. Give impromptu dramatizations. J 


Prepare and give imaginary radio 
broadcasts and television programs. 
jJis 

Present well prepared pageants and 
plays. JIS 


. Draw pictures. J I S 


Interpret pictures. J I S 


. Make friezes and murals. J I S 


Make movies with pictures drawn by 
members of the class. J 
special lettering for 

posters, etc. J IS 
Make a poster. J I S 
Find pictures to illustrate ideas. J I S 
See and interpret film strips, koda- 

chromes, and motion pictures. JIS 
Make dioramas. J I S 


exhibits, 


. Make a wall hanging or a dossal. 


Jii's 


. Make costumes and costume books. 


Js 


. Make models and dress dolls for il- 


lustrative purposes. J I S 
JIS 


. Use outline maps for study exercises. 


Is 
Jz 


ter of Paris, salt and flour. I S 


. Combine the use of wall maps with 
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oral reports and during class dis- 
cussion. J IS 

43. Make graphs. I S 

44, Make individual and group time lines. 

ICS 

45. ieeee time lines. J IS 

46. Play games with dates on a time line 
or time clock. J 

47. Make “Then and Now” charts. I S 

48. Make charts to show simultaneous 
events in various parts of the 
world. J 1S 

49. Compare different periods of history 
on a time line. I S 

50. Write original poems. J IS 

51. Compose original music. J I S 

52. Take trips and report on them. JIS 

53. Listen to music. J I S 

54. Form a singing or choric reading 
choir. J I$ 

55. Form an orchestra. I S$ 

56. Plan special day programs. J I S 

57. Work with others on a committee to 
do a piece of work together. J I S 

This list indicates the large stock 
of skills possessed by children upon 
which the church school teacher may 
draw. It is true that in any one class 
the children will vary in their com: 
petence, and this must be taken into 
account in making assignments. It is 
also probably true that not all public 
schools teach all the skills mentioned 
above. The church school teacher 
should keep in mind that her primary 
responsibility is not to teach learning 
skills, but rather to use the ones the 
children already have in furthering 
their growth in religious ideas, atti- 
tudes and knowledge. 

Granted that the pupils have a fair 
degree of competence in skills which 
would make possible the development 
of an interesting activity, the teacher 
may still feel that there is not time 
to complete such an activity in the 
church school hour. Here she can 
again take a school technique into 
account and assign home work. The 
assignments may be made to those 
best fitted to carry them out. Do they 
need a map? Who in the class likes 
to make maps? Assign the job to him. 
Often, if the teacher uses the right 
psychology, pupils will offer to carry 
out activities at home. 


Let's use their knowledge 

In addition to using what skills 
pupils have, we can make use also 
of much of their knowledge. Many 
church school lessons can be enrich- 
ed by ideas from secular subjects 
which the pupils are studying. Fur- 
thermore, to connect ideas from secu- 
lar education with those we are 
teaching in church helps our pupils 
to realize that life is a whole and that 
all knowledge can have spiritual sig- 
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Decatur, Ill. 


Weekday Schools 


By the time children have reached the upper junior years they have acquired 
remarkable skills in art which can be used in the teaching of religion. 


nificance. What background do your 
pupils have for the story of Abra- 
ham? Do they know anything about 
the Fertile Crescent, life in the desert, 
methods of travel, or ideas of religion 
in primitive times? Have they been 
reading about strife between the 
Jews and the Arabs in the Near 
East? Perhaps the courses in social 
studies taught in your particular dis- 
trict have prepared them to under- 
stand better what you want to teach. 

While the curriculum in any secu- 
lar school may differ widely from 
another, in general the social studies 
follow a similar pattern, everywhere. 
The pupils begin first to study about 
their home, then their community, 
and in the third grade are introduced 
to ways of living of people in other 
lands. They study primitive people 
such as the American Indian, desert 
people, or Eskimos. Those in the jun- 
ior department study prehistoric man, 
the ways of living in ancient times be- 
ginning with the civilizations of Egypt 
and continuing with Greece and 
Rome. Practically every sixth grade 
is introduced to the life of the Mid- 
dle Ages of Western Europe, the peri- 
od of exploration, and end their year 
with the discovery of America or the 
early Colonial period. Some forward 


looking schools are ‘introducing the 
junior child to a study of people in 
Asia, South America, and the Is- 
lands. In the eighth grade a good 
course of American history is taught. 
This is followed by one or more 
courses in General, European, World, 
Modern, and Ancient History. 


During the same years the pupils 
are growing in their knowledge of the 
physicial earth. They study the geog- 
raphy of their community, their state, 
their country, the Americas and the 
world. They learn their directions 
and are introduced to the globe. They 
learn about rivers, oceans, deserts, 
lakes, mountains, and plains. Maps 
are a very familiar part of their class- 
room environment. Used _ wisely, 
many of these experiences can be 
used to enrich the story of Abraham 
and other church school lessons. 


Let's find out what they know 


What is true about the courses in 
social studies may be true of other 
courses also. To make our work eas- 
ier, more interesting and meaningful 
we should find out what skills and 
ideas our pupils have. To discover 
these we can: 

1. Visit the secular school from 
which the pupils come. Sit through a 
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session in social studies, language, 
and art. Talk with the teacher, and 
look at the blackboards and bulletin 
boards for suggestions. From a visit 
like that we will reap such great re- 
wards that it should be a “must” in 
our preparation for teaching. 

2. Examine the textbooks and 
workbooks the pupils use in their 
secular education. The ends of chap- 
ters and the workbooks often have 
suggestions for purposeful activities 
which give clues to the skills and 
knowledge pupils possess. 

3. Obtain from the headquarters 
of education, or from the teachers 


themselves, detailed courses of study 
in geography, history, civics, English 
and art, for the grade or grades in 
which we are interested. 

4. Carry on conversations with the 
members of the class in groups and 
individually to discover the pupils’ 
knowledge, interests, abilities, and 
skills. 

As we carry out this research we 
will learn to be grateful to the teach- 
ers in secular education for the prep- 
aration they have made for us and 
we will be equipped better to use in- 
telligently what our pupils learn in 
school. 


Cicten wit pe Ba hs f De 


The proper use of color in church schools 
becomes an effective teaching aid 


by John R. Scotford 


OLOR stirs our emotions and in- 
fluences our actions. The mer- 
chant uses it to soften our sales re- 
sistance to his wares. Factories pro- 
mote safety and speed production by 
using the right color in the right 
place. Hospitals have discovered that 
their patients recover more quickly 
when painfully antiseptic white walls 
and furniture are replaced with those 
of a friendlier hue. Even the schools 
are learning that Johnny is a bit 
happier when different rooms have 
different color schemes. 

Color is particularly important in 
the church school. 

It means more to children than to 
adults. The younger we are, the few- 
er our memories and associations, and 
the more our consciousness is con- 
trolled by our physical surroundings. 
Little children live where they are. 
They are molded by their imme- 
diate environment. They give a mi- 
croscopic attention to the things—and 
the colors—which are about them. 

The purpose of religious education 
is to cultivate certain attitudes of 
mind and heart. It is concerned with 
our moods as well as our ideas. It 
aims to direct our emotions. In this 


Dr. Scotford is a free lance writer and 
church building consultant. He was formerly 
Editor of the Congregational magazine, 
"Advance." 
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color, properly used, can play a large 
part. It is a subtle but effective 
teaching aid. 


Color can make teaching easier 


The most obvious use of color in 
the church school is remedial. It can 
help in the solving of some common 
problems, 

Disorder is still a source of much 
annoyance in many schools. Some 
buildings and rooms invite scuffling 
feet, scraping chairs, much coughing, 
and many whispers. Others do not. 
This is not a matter of discipline but 
of environment. Noise in hallways 
and assembly rooms can be reduced 
from twenty-five to fifty percent by 
the proper use of color. On the nega- 
tive side this is a matter of painting 
out annoying features that are ner- 
vously irritating. Irrelevant details 
are most easily eliminated with the 
paint brush. Simplicity is the first 
requisite for order. Most churches 
need to be uncluttered. If we will 
get rid of everything which assails 
the eye needlessly, the demeanor of 
the children will improve. This is 
partly a matter of housekeeping, but 
fundamentally a problem in the con- 
structive use of color, of which we 
will say more later. 

Some classrooms are much easier to 
teach in than others. Visual distrac- 


tions may put the teacher at a dis- 
advantage, while a proper setting 
makes it easy to hold the attention of 
the pupils. We recently visited a 
church where most of the classrooms 
had relatively high ceilings, giving 
them a barny, barren -effect. The 
remedy is very simple: paint the ceil- 
ing a dark color and the side walls 
a light one, possibly bringing the dark 
color of the ceiling down to the mold- 
ing. This will lower the ceiling— 
optically—and at the same time push 
the sidewalls out, giving the room 
more satisfactory and therefore more 
restful proportions. Gay drapes at the 
windows always help. In this same 
church there were other rooms where 
the ceiling was too low. Curiously, 
one of these had just been done over, 
with a figured paper on the ceiling 
and a plain color on the side walls, 
which was just the reverse of what 
should have been done. The lighter 
a ceiling, the higher it will seem, 
while colorful walls come toward one 
and so push the ceiling up. These 
simple principles, plus plenty of color, 
will make almost any classroom 
more livable. 


But color also has positive func- 
tions to serve in the educational pro- 
cess. 


When pupils arrive for church 
school our first aim should be to put 
them at ease. It is only as they are 
relaxed in mind and body that a 
religious impression can be made up- 
on them. In this the skillful use of 
color can be of great help. 


The way into a church is most im- 
portant. The door should not say 
“Stay out!” but “Come In!” Black 
and dark brown doors are forbidding; 
white, green, blue, and even red are 
inviting. Here is where a little paint 
can have a large result. 


What you see when you pull open 
the door of a church affects your 
attitude after you enter, particularly 
the first time. A disorderly vista, as 
we have suggested, encourages dis- 
orderly conduct. Here is the place 
where the friendly touch is helpful 
and an atmosphere of intimacy to be 
cultivated. An accepted principle of 
decoration is that when a small room 
opens onto a large one that the color 
scheme of each may well be the re- 
verse of the other. This enhances 
the distinctiveness of each room. A 
place of assembly is naturally large 
and somewhat formal; the room 
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homelike. Rich colors on the wall, 
leading to it should be cozy and 


pictures, flowers, even easy chairs 


| suggest a welcome to all comers. 


Lights and colors emphasize 


the worship center 


In the present day church school 
the assembly room is also a place of 
worship. As many people arrive in 
a flustered state of mind, the room 
should be designed to calm uneasy 
spirits. It should suggest, “Peace, be 
still!” This can be done in several 
ways. : 

Distractions can be reduced to the 
minimum by eliminating the irrele- 
vant, as has already been suggested. 
Painting the window frames and 
sashes the color of the walls simplifies 
the picture and enhances the beauty 
of the windows themselves. Many of 
us have done this in our homes with 
excellent results. Any other clamor- 


ous features of the room should be 


painted out. 


The lighting of the room should 
help and not hinder the spirit of 
worship. Light which shines toward 
our eyes is always distracting and 
often produces headaches. On the 
other hand, light of itself is inher- 
ently beautiful. Where it can be 
modulated from dim to bright it can 
help to create a religious mood. It 
can also be used to direct attention 
towards the center of interest. The 
emphasis in lighting is changing. For- 
merly our attention centered on the 
source of light, which was often a 
large and imposing fixture. Now it 
is shifting to the objects upon which 
light plays. Chandeliers and visible 
bulbs are on the way out. Lights are 
being recessed into the ceiling or 
concealed behind beams. The snap- 
ping switch is giving way to the 
rheostat, which can simulate the ris- 
ing and the setting of the sun. For 
many a church school improved 
lighting would promote order, in- 
crease the attention of the pupils, 
and make possible more reverent wor- 
ship. 

The purpose of the ceiling and side 
walls of an assembly room is wholly 
utilitarian. They exist to cover the 
people and to shield their eyes from 
distractions. They should not attract 
attention to themselves. The objec- 
tion to lighting systems which reflect 
light against the ceiling either from 
coves or from bowls is that this draws 
the eyes of the people in the wrong 
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direction. One of the virtues of re- 
cessed lights is that they shine away 
from the ceiling, thus making it high- 
ly inconspicuous. The side walls 
should be done in pastels, using any 
color except buff. 


The effectiveness of any assembly 
room depends upon how the front 
wall is handled. Here is where the 
eye should spontaneously rest. To 
give it distinctiveness this should be a 
different hue from the side walls, and 
to heighten the sense of depth it 
should be lighter. In worship we de- 
sire to look away from ourselves. The 
further from us the center of inter- 
est seems to be, the better. Our eyes 
should be led to the front wall of the 
room. To this end intervening ob- 
structions should be removed. 


Most church school assembly rooms 
now have centers of worship. Usually 
this consists of a cross, candles, or 
other objects placed on a table or 
stand with a hanging behind them. 
The purpose of both the table and 
the hanging is to draw the eye to 
these religious symbols. For this rea- 
son both should be distinctive. If the 
table matches the surrounding wains- 
coating or other furniture it will be 
Jost against this background. Against 
a dark setting, the table should be 
light; against a light one, dark. The 
color of the hanging should not 
match anything else in the room, 
such as window drapes or cushions. 
It should be unique. Vigorous rather 
than dainty color is to be desired. 
Because it is the most vivid of col- 
ors, red is usually preferred. The di- 
mensions of this hanging should be 
related to those of the room. If the 
ceiling is over-high, the hanging 
should be wide in proportion to its 
height. If it is desirable to “push up” 
the ceiling, the hanging should be 
high and relatively narrow, possibly 
with stripes or a border to strengthen 
its vertical lines. 

The religious impact of a room is 
the result of how the worship center 
is developed. This is the spot which 
needs the most attention, and where 
the largest financial investment is 
justified. In the last analysis, it is 
the skillful use of color which pro- 
duces the most vigorous effects. At 
this point it is color which stimulates 
and inspires. The purpose is not to 
soothe but to excite. This is the 
high-light of the picture. The rest 
of the room should be subordinated 
to it. 


Children's rooms may be gay 


The smaller children usually have 
rooms of their own, with a more in- 
formal type of worship. Their range 
of sight and interest is not great. 
Their attention is devoted to the sep- 
arate objects which come to hand 
rather than to the total picture. They 
love color. They see far more than 
they hear. For these reasons the 
rooms which they use should be gay 
and visually exciting. Many church 
schools reveal more imagination in 
the decoration of the kindergarten 
than anywhere else. 

Now a word about procedures. 


Choosing the colors for decorating 
church school rooms is not a matter 
of exercising a mystic something 
known as “taste.” It is not a question 
of “I like. this but you like that.” 
Only two things are necessary: to de- 
cide what effects are desired and then 
to use the proper means to achieve 
them. The fundamental principle of 
color as applied to decoration is ex- 
ceedingly simple. Some colors, such as 
red, brown, black and some blues, 
“come toward us” while others, such 
as white, yellow, green and some 
blues “go away from us.” Some sit- 
uations require advancing colors, 
others receding ones. A study of what 
you are trying to do will give you 
a start on a color scheme. 

Interior decorators can be most 
helpful, but they should be used with 
caution. Often they do not under- 
stand the requirements for worship 
and merely develop a pretty color 
scheme. 

The decoration of classrooms and 
even departmental assembly rooms 
may be done by volunteers. For the 
parents of the kindergarten children 
to paint the kindergarten room, in. 
cluding the chairs and the piano, is 
an excellent project which will pro- 
duce much mutual acquaintance and 
draw families into the church. In the 
upper grades classes might well do 
over their rooms. In this originality 
and even venturesomeness should be 
encouraged. So long as the whims of 
individuals are not dominant and the 
group understands what it is seeking 
to do, it will not go far astray. 

We hope that the day is done 
when all the walls of any church will 
be painted just one color—usually a 
dismal buff. Color can soothe, color 
can cheer, color can excite. Color 
should be used bravely and boldly in 
the cause of Christian education. 
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Southwestern College Library 


Yn Shy See See Shee 


A Christmas Dramatization 


by Harold L. Bowman* 


C LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM ... 


In thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


Characters 


IsHMAEL—An innkeeper in Bethlehem 
HannauH—His wife 
LeAH—Her servant 


JOSEPH 


-Weary travelers from Nazareth 
Mary 


GASPAR | 
BALTHAZZAR »——Wise men from afar 


MELCHOIR 
BRAHIM 


ASHER 
NApDoR 


—Judean shepherds 


Scenes 
I—The courtyard of an inn in Bethlehem 
Il—Beside a Judean road 
III—A Judean hillside 
IV—tThe stable of the inn 

With effective lighting against a neu- 
tral background of curtains, no scenery is 
needed nor any stage properties except 
the camp fire and a stone or two for 
seats in Scene III. Black-outs may take 
the place of curtains at the ends of 
scenes. 


Scene | 

ISHMAEL (enters right, tossing into the 
air, with great satisfaction, a bag of coins. 
He is greedy and gruff, with unsuspected 
depths of tenderness.): 

Money! Gold coins! Silver coins! You 
wear the face of Caesar. But you are not 
his! You are mine! You keep me strong 
and free. You are dear to me, golden 
friends of my bosom. 

(He puts the bag into the folds of his 
robe.) 

HANNAH (enters left. She is a sensitive, 
kindly person): Not another room is left. 
Three men from Jericho have spread their 
mats on the roof. 

IsHMAEL (gloatingly): Business is good, 
isn’t it? Caesar’s degree brings the shekels 
our way! 

HANNAH (reprovingly): Always mind- 
ful of the profits, aren’t you, Ishmael? 
Leah and I keep the house clean; we 
make the guests comfortable. But -no 
thanks from you—only complaint when 
a broken chair must be replaced or when 
I need a new broom. 

IsHMAEL: But don’t forget, grumbling 
woman, the money gives you a home. 

Hannau: And don’t forget, my thrifty 

*Dr. Bowman is minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago. This play was pre- 
sented by the So gree ry and college young peo- 
ple of his church in 1949. He found that young 


people could carry the parts well if they ha 
adequate direction. 
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husband, that our people have but one 
true home. It is God who is man’s dwel- 
ling place. That little bag you carry in 
your robe and guard so carefully—that 
tempts you, Ishmael, to break the holy 
law. I sometimes think it is the God you 
worship. . 

IsHMAEL: Woman, I'll have no more 
of your foolish talk. The inn is full. The 
money bag is hefty. Caesar is kind. If 
there is a God in Israel, he is smiling. (He 
chuckles. Hannah is troubled by his 
blasphemy.) 

Leau (enters left, quietly to Hannah): 
My mistress, there are two travelers who 
want to talk with you or the master. 

IsHMAEL: What are you two women 
chattering about? 

LEAH (in awe of Ishmael): There are 
two people from Nazareth who can find 
no place to stay, a man and his wife. 

IsHMAEL (with a sneering chuckle): 
Can any good thing come out of Naz- 
areth? The proverb is right! Tell them to 
move on. There is no room here. (LEAH 
and HANNAH whisper.) 

HannaH (fleading): But, Ishmael, 
possibly we could find some little place 
for this couple; they are very weary. 

IsHMAEL: Sentimental creature! Every 
stray pet awakens your sympathy. You 
hear the knock of every homeless traveler. 
Tell them there is no more room. We 
have only noble guests here. Peasants 
from Galilee wouldn’t have much money, 
anyway. 

Hannau: But, Ishmael— 


(JosEpH and Mary wearily enter 
left.) 
JosepH: Good people, will you not 


help us? We are at our wits’ end! We 
have traveled for three days. We have 
been on the road since dawn. My wife 
is faint and must have a place to rest. 
(To HANNAH, with a gesture toward 
Mary) Good woman, you perceive our 
need. 

HannaH: Ishmael, I dare not turn 
these people away. Have you forgotten the 
sorrow that once darkened our lives? My 
arms have been empty for years—because 
help was lacking when we expected our 
child. Ishmael, do you remember? I do 
not want this poor woman to suffer the 
pangs of childlessness. 


ISHMAEL (suddenly tender): Have your 
way, Hannah; have your way. But where 
can you put them? Every room, even the 
roof, you say, is taken. 

HANNAH (excitedly): At least there is 
shelter and warmth in the stable. (Turn- 
ing to JosepH and Mary) It is not much 
to offer, but the best we have. It’s no 
palace! But we can give you clean straw 
and I'll find you a curtain to protect you 
from any curious stable boy. 

Mary: God bless you, good woman. 

Josrru: The God of Israel give yon 
peace. I have no skill of words to fit my 


gratitude to your kindness. But it is far 
more than this coin I give you for your 
hospitality this night. (Gives ISHMAEL a 
coin.) 

Hannaw (nods approval as she and 
Leau gently lead JosEpH and Mary as 
they exit left.) 

IsHMAEL (alone, tosses the coin. Takes 
out the bag and puts in the coin.) A wife’s 
soft heart serves a husband’s thirsty 
purse. 

_ (He goes off right, chuckling and tos- 
sing the bag as when he entered.) 
Curtain 


Scene II 


Setting: Beside a Judean road. Night- 
time. 

‘The three wise men are seen in prayer. 
GasPaR in the center is standing erect, 
with eyes and hands uplifted. The others, 
one on each side, are bowed with their 
heads to the ground. GASPAR has a some- 
whag pompous air; BALTHAZzAR is of a 
belligerent temper, while MELCHIOR has 
more spiritual discernment. 

Gaspar: God of the heavens, Lord of 
the jewelled sky: 

We praise thee for the light that has 
shone upon the darkness of man’s night. 

We praise thee for the hope of a King 
who will win the victory over the shad- 
ows of man’s ignorance and evil. 


We praise thee for the star of promise - 


by which thou hast guided us. 
Lead us onward by its rays till we come 
to the palace of the new-born king; till 


we honor him who is born to reign for- ~ 


ever. 
(The prayer over, the two bowed magi 


rise, restrainedly stretching their tired 
muscles.) . 
BALTHAZZAR: It’s. not much longer - 


now. Jerusalem, the chief city of Judea, 
is near at hand. The star, our guide, 
seems to be taking us there. . 

Gaspar: Anticipation makes the heart 


beat faster, but makes the steps seem —| 


slower. The nearer we come to the goal 
of our journey, the more I wonder what 
he will be like—the one we seek. The 
birth of a king is all our prophecies have 
told. 

BaLTHAZZAR: I can imagine a stately 
palace, shining with onyx and porphyry— 
with windows of lacey stone. That will 
befit this infant king. 

Gaspar: His garments will be of 
choicest linen and softest silk, embroider- 
ed in scarlet and gold. 

BaLrHazzaR: And there will be ser- 
vants to meet his every need. Do you 
think, Gaspar, that our gifts, costly though 
they are, will be considered worthy? 

Gaspar: I trust our dignity and our 
lineage will add what our gifts may lack. 

BALTHAzzAR: I wish this king, whom 
God has promised, were being crowned as 
a man, not just being born a helpless 
babe. We need a strong monarch to gov- 
ern our uneasy world. The poor are com- 
plaining; slaves are restless; peasants are 
in revolt. Ungrateful wretches, too ignor- 
ant to know what is for their good! We 
need a ruler whose scepter will be strong! 

Gaspar: I am confident, Balthazzar, 
that God knows well who are the worthy 
people; he will give us a king who will 
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rule in splendor and reign with power. 
And we shall see the advent, of his glory! 
Perhaps by our presence (condescending- 
ly) we shall even add a bit to its mag- 
nificence! 

Meucuior: My friends, it all may be 
as you say. But as I read the words of 
the ancient prophets I find some indica- 
tion that the God of Israel is more con- 
cerned with justice than with dignity— 
with mercy than with power. There are 
even passages which suggest that the 
promised king shall not rule by conquest, 
but reign by suffering. 

(BALTHAZZAR and GAsPaR both express 
remonstrance.) 

Gaspar: Don’t be a fool, Melchior. 
Who ever heard of a humble ruler or of 
a suffering king? God is too wise to stoop 
to the folly you imagine. 

BALTHAZzAR: And, too great to house 
his promised king in any save the most 
splendid palace man can build! 


MeEtLcHIoR: You may be right—-and 
you may be wrong. 
Gaspar: Let us press forward—the 


camels are ready. Star of God, lead us 
to the king! (Exit) 
Curtain 


Scene Ill - 


Setting; On a Judean hillside. 
Night-time. 

A campfire is burning. BRauIM, impul- 
sive and discontented, is seated and 
warming his hands at the campfire. 
ASHER, a hero-worshipper, is lying on 
his stomach, face on his hands, elbows on 
ground, looking into the fire. Lying on 
the other side of the fire, curled up un- 
der a robe, is Navor, the most thought- 
ful of the three. 


Branim: Br-r-r! It’s cold tonight. 
Chilly as a sheep dog’s nose! 

' AsHER: The fire does feel good, Bra- 
him. Why have you not gotten that warm 
cloak you have been wanting for so 
long? 

Brauim: What could I buy it with? 
I am as poor as that same sheep dog with 
the chilly nose. If I had as many shekels 
as he has fleas, I would have coats to 
share with you, and Nador over there, 
asleep. 

Napor: (without moving) Vd like to 
sleep if you men would keep quiet. 

ASHER: It seems strange to me, Bra- 
him, that a fellow as clever as you hasn't 
gotten further ahead. You could talk 
down a scribe in the temple! 

BrAuim: What chance do we fellows 
have in a world like this? The rich peo- 
ple give all the good work to their sons. 
The priests take our tithes. The men with 
power pay us wages on which we starve. 
So we save and starve some more, to get 
a flock of sheep, then the Roman officers 
come along and take half our crop of 
wool in taxes. We pay or go to prison! A 
fellow hasn’t a chance in this world. 

AsuHER: Brahim, how well you describe 
things. I see these high and mighty folk 
walking around in more clothes than 
they need, while we shiver. There isn’t 
any justice in that. But what can we do 
about it? 

Brauim: Some day we common people 
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will rise up in revolt. We’ll not suffer 
and starve forever. We shall destroy those 
who tread us down. By our might we 
shall throw off the Roman yoke and free 
our people by the power of the sword. 

ASHER: That is an exciting picture! 
Do you really think it can be done? 

BraHIM: Don’t forget, there’s a Mes- 
siah coming some day, and he will rule 
with a rod of iron! He will bring us sal- 
vation from our enemies and from those 
who hate and oppress us. Blood will flow 
and he will reign! 

Napor: (rousing and sitting up) 
(Ironically) The great new prophet Bra- 
him predicts the dreadful day of the 
Lord! Slay the mighty; despoil the rich! 
And all in the name of justice and 
mercy! 

Brauim: So, friend Nador, perhaps 
you have a better .way of solving the 
plight of shivering, half- starved shepherds 
—a better way than this dagger I wear 
inside my robe! 

Napor: I, too, have dreamed of the 
hoped-for Messiah. But, if I have read 
aright the sacred writings of our people, 
it is a shepherd, not a king whom God 
will send. Not a leader of armies, but a 
servant of men. (Up to this point BRAHIM 
and ASHER have been scoffing; now they 
are quiet.) One who will be wounded for 
our transgressions, bruised for our ini- 
quities; with his stripes shall we be heal- 
ed. It was Isaiah who said that, if you’ve 
forgotten. 

AsHER: Do you truly think, Nador, 
that such a leader as that could set this 
crooked world right? And get Brahim, 
here, the new warm cloak he needs? 

Napvor (rising): I wish Brahim had a 
new coat. Here, take mine for a while. 
(BRAHIM rejects it.) But I know that is 
the kind of leader I could honor. Were 
such a man to come from God, I would 
go to him and offer him the most precious 
thing I own—this little gold coin of my 
grandfather’s which I wear on a chain 
about my neck. It is not much, but it is 
the most I have. I should gladly give it. 
(He sits down again in deep thought. 
ASHER, too, is sitting) 

Brauim (standing): And if the Mes- 
siah should come tonight, I too could of- 
fer him a gift, the most useful thing I 
own. I would draw this dagger from its 
restful sheath. (He lifts his dagger high in 
mock consecration.) I should lift it high 
and say: Here is steel, sharp and deadly, 
O Anointed One! Take this to save the 
world! 

(A brilliant, white light floods the 
scene. The shepherds in terror and awe 
fall to the ground. As the curtain falls, 
some suggestion of the angelic chorus may 
be supplied in music.) 

Curtain 


Scene IV 


Setting: The Stable of an Inn. 
CENTER— Mary is seated, holding in- 
fant; JosEpH and Hannauw. (LEAH may 

be in background for whole scene.) 
Hannau: A dear little fellow he is. 
Mary: (Smiling) You were good to let 
us come here. You have been kind be- 
yond words to help me all through this 


night. What could we have done? And 
your husband would have turned us 
away! 

HANNAH: He’s gruff and he loves his 
money. But at times there still shines 
through his harshness some of the gentle- 
ness I knew when first we married. 

Mary (Smiling at JosEpH as he tender- 
ly pats her shoulder): I am sure my Jo- 
seph will never darken his gentleness. Jo- 
seph, how God has blessed us with this 
child! I wonder if any one else in all 
the world knows of the little babe God 
has given us. 

(HANNAH remains in background) 

(SHEPHERDS enter, right front—halt- 
ingly—the awe and wonder of their re- 
cent experience still holds. They remain 
through the scene on the right side of the 
stage.) 

ASHER: (Whispering to Brauim) Is 
that the one? 

Brauim: I think so. (To Josepu and 
Mary) Was this child born in this stable 
tonight? 

JosEPH: Yes. 

AsHER: And was he wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in a manger? 

Mary: Yes, why do you ask? 

Brauim: (Gulping—it is still a hard 
thing to tell) Something wonderful has 
just happened to us. We were out in the 
hills with our flocks, when suddenly it 
seemed as though the whole sky opened. 
There was light and there was singing. 
Of course we -were frightened! Who 
wouldn’t have been? Then a man, in 
white, came and stood as near to us as 
you are. He told us that in Bethlehem 
here there was a child born who was to 
be a Savior. He told us about the man- 
ger and the clothes. Is this really the 
baby? (They tiptoe a bit nearer, though 
still not close.) 


AsHER: And then a whole flock of 
angels began to sing. It was beautiful. 
They sang about glory to God, and about 
peace and good-will on earth. 

Napor: So we came at once to see if 
this good news was true. Now that we are 
here, I know it is, and I want to be the 
first. to offer my gift. It is only a simple 
thing, but I am a simple man and this 
is the best I have. (He takes the coin 
from around his neck and kneels, offer- 
ing it to Mary for the child.) 

(Pantomime of BRauim remembering 
and fingering embarrassedly his dagger.) 

(The Wist MEN enter, right front. 
They too are hesitant and puzzled. They 
slowly cross stage to left, where they re- 
main through the scene.) 

BALTHAZZAR (To Gaspar): Do you 
think this can be the place? This stable? 

Gaspar: Hardly—and yet I am sure 
the star led us here. (MELCHIOR amusedly 
watches his two friends’ bewilderment.) 

BaLTHAzzAR: This is hardly a palace! 
This is only a peasant family! And we 
wondered if our gifts were good enough! 
And what do you suppose 
sheepfolk are doing 


GASPAR: 
these _ill-smelling 
here? 

(All this has not been heard by the 
shepherds, but its intent has been sensed.) 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Worship Resources 


OCTOBER 


Primary Department 


by Margaret Clemens McDowell* 


THEME FOR OcToBER: We Find Friends 


For the Leader 


During this month, primary children are 
in the midst of many interesting new 
experiences. The work of a new church 
school year is beginning. Some children 
have recently been welcomed to their new 
department, and they need to find their 
place in it. Others are in new groupings 
or have new teachers. Public school, in 
session only a few weeks, is still a fresh 
experience, and here and in their play 
groups children are learning to live in 
friendly, or sometimes unfriendly ways. 

This seems an appropriate month, there- 
fore, to center worship thoughts on friends 
and friendly ways of living. As a result, 
we hope that the children’s horizons may 
be widened so that they feel gratitude to 
God for friends to be found in many 
places, and an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility for living in friendly ways 
themselves. 

Every leader of primary children rea- 
lizes that worship comes most easily in a 
room that is attractive, quiet, orderly, and 
suggestive of thoughts of God. A simple 
worship center, arranged each week with 
the theme in mind, will do much to create 
the desired atmosphere. On the table at 
the front, covered with a beautiful cloth, 
should be placed an open Bible, slightly 
raised at the back, vases of autumn 
flowers or leaves, or sometimes candles 
in attractive holders. Above the center 
there should be a background, perhaps 
a velvet or rich fabric hanging, for a pic- 
ture that will be changed from week to 
week to fit the theme of the day. 

On the first Sunday a picture of people 
going to church or of children at work 
or worship in church school would be 
appropriate. The second week use a pic- 
ture of children at school or at play to- 
gether; the third Sunday one of the chil- 
dren of other lands, such as Tom Kerr’s 
Follow Me; and the last week, a favorite 
one of Jesus. On this Sunday, other pic- 
tures of Jesus showing friendliness in dif- 
ferent situations may be grouped on a 
nearby screen. Appropriate pictures for 
use in worship often may be found in the 
picture sets that accompany the lesson ma- 
terials. 

Unless otherwise indicated, songs and 
music suggested for these services are to 
be found in Hymns for Primary Worship 
(Westminster and Judson Presses). Lead- 
ers wishing to do so may make substitu- 
tions from other hymnals. 

Editor of 


hristian Pub- 
Convention. 


*Stratford, Connecticut. Former! 
Children’s Publications, Division of 
lications, American Baptist 
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October 7 


THEME: We Find Friends in Church 

The words of Psalm 100:4 should be 
copied on the board or a darge sheet of 
paper and placed where the children can 
see them. : 


Qurer Music: “Church Bells,” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
Walk slowly, be silent, 
For this is the place 
Where loving and kindness 
Remind us of God.’ 


RESPONSE: Psalm 100:4 


LEADER: . 

The verse we have just repeated is a 
going-to-church verse from the Bible. Long 
ago people had gates at the entrance to 
their place of worship, which today we 
call our church, and just inside was a 
big open space that they called the court. 
So when they thought of coming to their 
church to worship God they said, “Enter 
into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise.” Let us say 
the verse again as we think about our 
own church. (Repeat verse) 

Hymn or Poem: “Our Church Helps 

Us to Worship God,” 106 
PRAYER: 

Refer again to the first phrase of Psalm 
100:4, and paraphrase it, “Come to 
church with thankful hearts.” Ask the 
children to bow their heads and think of 
things for which they would like to thank 
God. After a moment of quiet thinking 
and soft music, those who wish may tell 
why they are thankful. Sum up their 
Suggestions in a prayer of thanksgiving. 
Hymn: “Father We Thank Thee,” 43 

Leader may introduce the first stanza 
by saying, “Let us sing our thanks to God 
for some of his good gifts,” and the second 
with, “Let us ask God to help us to do 
our part toward making this a friendly, 
happy world.” 

RECOGNIZING THE NEW CHILDREN: 

Give word of greeting to new members 
of the department. 
Hymn or Poem: 

Young,” 108 
OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: One way we can help in the 
work of our church is by bringing our 
money. Our money gifts help to pay for 
things our church needs to carry on its 
work, books and music, heat and light, 
and many other things. [Two children] 
will bring our offering forward now. 

Prayer Song: “Offering Sentence,” 168 
Story: “The Friendly Church.’ If this 

story is not available, the teacher may 

make up a story about a new family 

coming to church school and finding a 
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‘Nobody Is Too 


From As Children Worship, by Jeanette E. Per- 
kins. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 
mission. 


welcome and new friends in the various 
classes to which they go. 


Hymn: “We Love Our Church, O God,” 
107 
CLOSING PRAYER: 
We thank you for our church, O God, 
Where we may learn of you, 
And where we find so many friends 
Who try your will to do. 
May we be helpful friends ourselves, 
. Thoughtful, loving, kind, 
So all who come to worship here 
A friendly church may find. Amen. 


October 14 

THEME: We Find Friends in School 

Quiet Music: “We Love Our Church, 
O God” 


CaLtyt to WorsHIP: 
This is God’s Church, 
And he is here today; 
He hears each song we sing 
And listens while we pray. (Adapted) 

Response: Psalm 100:4 
LEADER: Let us sing our thanks to God. 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 

in many church hymnals 
OFFERING: 

Leader: Let us say thank you to God 
with our gifts of money.. [Two children] 
will bring our gifts now. 

Offering Prayer and Response 

LEADER: Last week we thought about the 
friends we find at church and the happy 
times we have together here. School 
is another good place to find friends. 

Perhaps you have discovered some good 

friends in your school. Who can tell 

us about someone who showed that he 
or she was a friend? (Encourage the 
children to describe friendly acts, and 
not merely mention the names of their 
best friends. The teacher should be 
included as a friend who helps boys 
and girls.) 

Sonc: “Friends, Friends, Friends 


Story: 
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Scuoot Is Fun‘ 

All summer long Bonnie and David had 
been looking forward to starting school, 
Like everything else which the twins did, 
they would do this together too. They 
would carry their lunches in red and blue 
tin boxes which were new and _ shining 
and waiting for them. There would be 
chocolate milk or hot soup at the school 
too, Mother had told them. They would 
ride on the yellow bus to and from school 
as they had watched the other boys and 
girls do last year. They would learn to 
read and write and do other things. No 
wonder they were hop-skipping about 
when at last the morning did arrive. 

With the red and blue boxes carried 
carefully, Bonnie and David threw an 
extra kiss to Mother as they climbed on 
board the school bus which had stopped 


*From We Worshi 
Martin. Copyright, 
mission. 

sWorship and Conduct Songs, by E. E. Shields. 
Copyright, Presbyterian Committee of Publications. 

‘From Another Story Shop, M. C, Odell. Copy- 
right, The Judson Press. Used by permission. 


Together, by Mary Grace 
e Judson Press. Used by per- 
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at their gate. “‘’By, Mother,” they shout- 
ed happily, as the bus started. 


It was fun on the bus. There was so 
much to see and do. The boys and girls 
were friendly, and admired the new lunch 
boxes, which were twins like their owners. 


Soon the bus made another stop. It 
was at little Molly Lane’s house. The 
twins had forgotten that. Molly was six 
years old too. They had played with her 
once or twice, but she was very shy. 
Now they could see Molly and her mother 
hurrying out to the bus. Molly was cry- 
ing, and her mother looked unhappy. 


“T don’t know what to do,” Molly’s 
mother said to the bus driver. ‘She is 
so afraid to start to school alone. The 
baby is sick and I can’t go with her. 
Won't you see that she is all right?” 

Before the bus, driver could answer, 
Bonnie called out, “Oh, Mrs. Lane, let 
Molly come with us. We’re starting too.” 

“Yes, come on, Molly, there is room 
here between us,’ and David moved over 
to make room for Molly. 

Mrs. Lane looked relieved. She kissed 
Molly, and told her once more not to be 
afraid. 

Molly soon stopped crying when she 
saw how happy Bonnie and David were. 
She showed them the little basket she 
had for her lunch, and the new pink 
dress her mother had finished only last 
night. Soon the three of them were 
laughing, and the bus was turning in at 
the school. 

One of the big girls showed the be- 
ginners where the first grade room was. 
A pretty teacher welcomed them, and 
after putting their lunches in a row with 
many others, she told them they could 
look about the room and get acquainted 
for a while. 

Molly clung to Bonnie’s hand, as David 
led the way. They discovered a big bowl 
of goldfish, and another one of tiny 
turtles. They found a table with lovely 
books on it. They found some pretty 
colored pictures. ‘They tried the little 
low seats and desks. 

- “School is going to be lots of fun,” Bon- 
nie said, squeezing Molly’s hand. 

“Of course it is,’ said a voice beside 
them. It was their pretty teacher. “We 
are going to do so many nice things that 
I think we should get started, don’t you?” 

All morning long there were happy 
things to do. There were songs to sing, 
and games to play. There were stories 
and pictures. Each one had a new pencil, 
a box of crayons, and some scissors to 
put in his desk. They all tried writing 
their names after their teacher put them 
on a piece of paper. Molly could write 
hers by herself. David’s was large and 
pwede Bonnie’s would not stay on the 
ine. 

At noon they ate their lunches in a 
cheery room. They had chocolate milk 
to drink. Then they played games out- 
doors. The afternoon went very fast, and 
soon they were riding home again on the 
yellow bus. 

Molly’s mother was waiting anxiously 
for her at the gate. She looked so pleased 
when she saw how happy Molly was. 
She called to Bonnie and David. “Thank 
you for helping Molly on her first day at 
school.” 

Bonnie and David looked at each other. 
They hadn’t known they were helping. 
They were just happy to be friends, and 
school was such a lot of fun. 


Prayer of thanks for friends. 

Hymn: “I Love My Friends and They 
Love Me,” 137,:or “A Happy Day,” 
found in many lesson courses. 
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October 21 
Friends in Other Places 
“Songs Without Words,” 


THEME: 


Quiet Music: 
198 


CALL To WoRSHIP: 
Leader: Read from Bible Psalm 92:1 
Response: Psalm 100:4 


Hymn or THANKS AND Praise: “For 
the Fruit upon the Tree,” 7, or “Praise 
to God for Things We See,” 3 


GuIDED PRAYER: 

God is so near to us that he can hear 
our prayer whether we speak it out loud, 
or whisper it quietly, or just think it in 
our own hearts. This morning perhaps 
you would like to bow your heads and 
think your own prayer. First of all, let 
us think of our homes and our families, 
and say thank you to God .. . Let us 
thank him that we have food to eat, and 
clothes to wear... Let us think about 
our church where we find friends and 
have good times together Let us 
thank him for all our friends, boys and 
girls, and grown up ones too. . . Let us 
think how we can be good friends our- 
selves. Shall we ask God to help us to 
be loving and kind and helpful? .. . 

I love the quietness of prayer 

That tells me God is waiting there 

So very close, so very near, 

And very still so he can hear.* 


Hymn: “I Love My Friends and They 
Love Me,” 137 


DISCUSSION: 


Read aloud the last stanza of the above 
hymn and ask the children to tell what 
they think it means. Stretch their thoughts 
to include ways in which we can be friends 
with people “in other places.” The dis- 
cussion should bring out some of the fol- 
lowing ways: by learning more about 
them and trying to understand them; by 
appreciating the things they send us 
(many of the things we use and enjoy 
every day came from other lands); by 
sending them things they need; by bring- 
ing our money to church to help send 
workers and missionaries where they are 
needed. 


Hymn: 


STARY: 
“Tury ARE Our FRIENDS” 

Today I am going to take you on a 
pretend journey to visit some friends across 
the sea. Here we are in the little town of 
St. Nazaire in the country called France. 
Let’s look around a bit. The houses are 
low wooden buildings, not very pretty. 
The walls have been covered with cement 
to keep them cool in summer and warm in 
winter. But where are the tall buildings? 
Where are the big shade trees? Where is 
the green grass? Where are the flowers? 
Did I hear you say you don’t think you 
would like to live in St. Nazaire? 

You see, during the war this town was 
very badly bombed. The homes and other 
buildings were destroyed, and the people 
have been able to build only makeshift 
ones. Trees and grass and flowers were 
destroyed too. New trees have been 
planted, but they are still small. The peo- 
ple are trying to get the ground smoothed 
over and new grass started, but it is 
slow work, for they have much to do. 

Do you wonder where the children play 
in such a town? 

Let’s go to visit the Quaker Neighbor- 
hood Center. It is a big low building, 
and as we come near we can hear the 


Sing again the last stanza of 137 


" 6Frances McK. Morton in Hymns for Primary 
Worship. Copyright, The Westminster Press. Used 
by permission. 


happy voices of children. Lucky for us, 
this is one of the children’s days. So 
many people want to use the Center that 
they have to take turns. Sunday and 
Thursday are the children’s days. Chil- 
dren in France go to school on Saturday, 
and Thursday is their free day. And 
their school is not out until five or five- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

In the Center we find first a library 
corner where there are low tables and 
chairs and many books, but somehow not 
enough for all the children. The corner 
is crowded with boys and girls who know 
most of the story books by heart. In 
other parts of the building we find happy 
boys and girls busy making things, playing 
games and playing with toys, and there is 
a group around the piano singing a song. 

And now let us look outside at the play- 
ground. Here we find many things going 
on. Some children are having fun in 
the wading pool, and some small ones are 
having a happy time in a big sand box. 
There are some girls keeping house in 
a large doll house. Don’t you wish you 
had time to play with them? Another 
group of happy youngsters are climbing 
over the jungle gym. The children’s 
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shouts and laughter fill the air. They are 
talking in a language we cannot under- 
stand, but we know they are having fun. 

And now see the young man and woman 
who are coming toward us with a half 
dozen children trailing them. They are 
the American friends who are in charge 
of the Quaker Neighborhood Center. We 
have some questions to ask about their 
work, and who pays for the Center and 
all the toys and equipment. 

“The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee supports our work,” explains the 
man. ‘And many groups of children in 
America, boys and girls in church schools 
and public schools, have sent money and 
playthings to help, because they want to 
be friends with the children here in 
France.” 

The lady turns to the children who 
are standing by, shyly watching us. 
“Children,” she says, “what shall we say 
to our friends in America for our Neigh- 
borhood Center?” 

The children’s faces break into happy 
smiles. ‘Merci! Merci!” they cry. “Thank 
you to the children of America. They are 
our friends!” 


Orrertnc: As on previous Sundays. Ex- 
plain that a part of the money we bring 
goes to help friends in other lands. 


Hymn: “The Many, Many Children” 


CLosInG PRAYER: | 

God, make people friendly, 
Friendly everywhere. 

White people, brown people, 
Thankful for your care. 

God, make people friendly, 
All good neighbors true, 

Who by helping others 
Do what pleases you. 

Who by thoughts of kindness 
For people everywhere 

Make the earth a glad place 
Which all of them can share.° 


October 28 
THEME: Jesus, Friend of All 


Write on the board 
following: Jesus said: 


in advance the 


“Love one another.” 

“As you wish that others would do to 
you, do so to them.” 
Quiet Music: No. 186 


Catt To Worsuip: Leader: Read first 
stanza of “We Love Our Church, O 
God,” 107 

Hymn: “We Love Our Church, O God” 

PRAYER of praise and thanksgiving. 


Response: Refrain of “For the Fruit 
upon the Tree.” 
OFFERING: As on previous Sundays 
LEADER: 
This month we have been thinking 
about friends and friendliness. We have 


discovered that we can find people in 
our church, at school, in our neighbor- 
hood, and all around the world who want 
to be our friends. A very wise man once 
said, ‘““The way to have a friend is to 
be one.” If we can remember to be kind 
and friendly and helpful to others, they 
will want to be our friends. 

Today we shall think of the friendliest 
Person who ever lived—Jesus. Let us 
remember two good rules for friends that 
Jesus gave, and then we shall see how 
Jesus himself kept these rules. 


BrsteE Verses: Read together from the 
board John 13:14 and Luke 6:31 


®Norman C. Schlichter in Juniors. Used by per- 
mission of the Judson Press. 
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Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
82 

Story or Stories: A story of Jesus, 
friendliness to all may be told by the 
leader. An appropriate one is “Going 
About Doing Good,’ from Jesus and 
His Friends, by Mary Alice Jones. Or 
different children may recall and tell 
briefly stories of Jesus’ friendliness in 
various situations. Pictures grouped on 
a screen at the front will help to sug- 
gest stories. 

Hymn: “Friends of Jesus,’ 126 

A Lirany or THANKS FOR FRIENDs: 
Leader: For friends we find in church 


and school, 
Group: We thank you, O God. 


Leader: For the boys and girls with 
whom we work and play each day, 

Group: We thank you, O God. 

Leader: For our teachers and other 
grown up friends, 

Group: We thank you, O God. 

Leader: For friends in other lands who 
would like to help us make this a friendly 
world, 

Group: We thank you,-O God. 

Leader: For Jesus, who showed us how 
to be friendly to everyone, 

Group: We thank you, O God. 

‘Leader: For the warm and happy feel- 
ing in our hearts when we remember to 
do friendly things for others, 

Group: We thank you, O God. 
PRAYER Hymn: Second stanza of ‘Father, 

We Thank Thee,” 43 


Junior Department 


by Helene ’M. Suiter* 


THEME FOR OcToBER: “All Good Gifts 
around Us” 


For the Leader 


First of all you will want to read 
through the worship services to see how 
to use them. You may wish to make 
changes to suit your own needs. There 
are several places where juniors may take 
part. To do this effectively they will need 
sufficient time for preparation. 


In October juniors should have a won- 
derful time planning and arranging their 
own worship centers. A committee or 
committees may have this responsibility, 
or you may want to invite the whole de- 
partment to help. Some suggestions are 
given for each week, but autumn worship 
centers are bound to vary according to 
localities. 

Because children enjoy the things that 
are familiar, certain material, the prelude, 
call to worship, and some hymns will be 
repeated each week. You will notice, 
however, that the offering has not been 
included. Giving is certainly a very im- 
portant part of worship, but since schools 
have their worship: services and receive 
their offerings at so many different times, 
it was felt that this could be planned by 
the local worship leader. 

Hymns and musical selections not oth- 
erwise indicated will be found in Hymns 
for Junior Worship, Westminster or Jud- 
son Press. They will be found in many 
other hymnals also. 


October 7 

Tueme: The Gift of Food 

WorsHip CENTER: A picture of “The 
Angelus” by Millet arranged with fruit 
and wheat. Small garden tools and a 
wheel barrow will help accent those 
seen in the picture. Lighted candles 
may be used. 

PreLupbE: “The Norfolk Chimes” ar- 
ranged by Alton O’Steen’ 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 9:1, 2 


* Associate Secretary and Supervisor of Weekday 
Church Schools, The United Churches of Lacka- 
wanna County, Scranton, Pa. 


Hymn: “Autumn Praise” 


LEADER: 

October is a time of harvest, a time of 
gathering from field and tree the good 
gifts that God has planned for us. Years 
ago the people of Denmark used to gather 
in some large farm kitchen to celebrate 
the harvest. As the people gazed at the 
long tables loaded down with food, they 
remembered God’s goodness to them dur- 
ing the whole year. Their words of glad- 
ness and thanks rang out in a harvest 
song. Later one of their poets wrote 
down the words the people had sung. 
This poem has become one of the -hyimns 
of our church. We are going to listen to 
it now. (Ahead of time arrange to have 
a group of children or an adult sing “We 
Plow the Fields and Scatter.”) As you 
listen to the words, see how many differ- 
ent pictures appear in your mind. We will 
all sing the refrain together each time. 


Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scatter” 


ScripTurRE: Long ago men thought of 
God’s goodness and wrote these words 
about the harvest. We find them in 
the Bible. (Have four juniors read 
Genesis 8:22, Psalm 104:14, Psalm 
128:2 and Isaiah 55:10) 


Picture INTERPRETATION: ‘““The Angelus” 

On our worship center we have a pic- 
ture that many of you have seen. Do you 
know the name of this picture? Yes, it is 
called “The Angelus.” Does anyone know 
the artist's name? His name was Jean 
Francois Millet. He lived in France many 
years ago. He loved to paint the peas- 
ant farmers who lived near his home. Of- 
ten as he would cross the fields at sunset 
time, he would look up to see the lovely 
colors in the sky. It was at sunset time 
that you could hear the chime of bells 
from the church tower in the distance. It 
was the angelus bell that called people to 
pray. Whatever they were doing, wher- 
ever they were, they were supposd to 
pave and bow their heads in prayer to 
God. 

As Millet looked across the field, he 
saw this peasant farmer and his wife put 
down their tools. He watched as the man 
reverently lifted his cap from his head 
and held it in his hand. He saw the 
woman fold her hands and with her hus- 
band bow her head in prayer. He noticed 


14Found in As 
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their hands roughened and hardened from 
heavy work in the fields. He noticed their 
plain simple clothing. He saw the clumsy 
wooden shoes on their feet. 

All day this man and woman had been 
working hard. Hour after hour they had 
bent over to dig the potatoes out of the 
ground. How their backs must have ached 
from hard work. You might think that 
such people would have very little for 
which to thank God. But the artist knew 
better. He had lived among such people 
all his life. Perhaps he had seen his own 
parents pause to pray in just this way. He 
knew what these people were feeling. On 
their faces he painted a look of quiet grat- 
itude. Millet knew how thankful they 
were for the good land where food would 
grow. As these farmers had dug potatoes 
from the ground, they remembered the 
days when they had plowed up the rich, 
dark soil and planted the seedlings. They 
remembered the refreshing showers and 
warm sunlight, the days when they had 
hoed and weeded and done away with 
destructive insects. Theirs was hard work, 
but they were glad for strength to do it. 

The artist knew that soon they would 
go to their humble cottage for the night. 
There would be a small fire to keep them 
warm; there would be plain, simple food 
to eat; there would be a night of rest for 
people who had worked hard. Then with 
renewed strength they would go out into, 
the fields on another day. Again they 
would hear the angelus. Again they would 
thank God for his goodness. 

All these things the artist, Millet, has 
painted into his picture. Perhaps you will 
want to mention some others as we look 
at “The Angelus.” (Allow time for 
thought and study. Let children com- 
ment if they will.) 


PrayER of thanks for growth of plants 
and for the harvest. 

Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scat- 
ter’ (1st stanza) 


October 14 
THEME: The Gift of Autumn Fun 


...it will be long remembered. That’s why you 
choose so carefully . . . exactly the right Bible for 
the occasion. Look first for the National imprint. 
It is your guarantee of quality—your assurance 
that this gift will be a lasting memorial to your 
good judgment. 
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Worsuip Center: In early October most 
children are begining to think about 
Hallowe’en. Pumpkins, corn, and au- 
tumn leaves will be among the treasures 
that most of them will want to use. If 
these things are not available, a picture 
showing corn fields and pumpkins might 
be used for the center of interest. 

PRELUDE: “The Norfolk Chimes” 
ranged by Alton O’Steen 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
as last week) 
Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scatter’ 
STory: 
A DIFFERENT HALLOWE’EN 

Aunt Mae was hardly inside the house 
when Carol said, “Would you like to see 
our Hallowe’en costumes?” 

“Indeed I would,” said Aunt Mae. 

“We'll put them on while Mother helps 
you unpack your suitcase,” said Tom. 

Soon a Mexican dancer and a pirate 
came bounding into Aunt Mae’s room. 

“Oh, I’m glad you warned me,” laughed 
Aunt Mae. “I might have wondered 
what was happening.” 

“It’s almost two weeks until Hallo- 
we’en, but we can hardly wait,” chirped 
Carol as she twirled around swinging her 
full skirt and dancing up and down. 

“Look at this big bag I am going to 
take to collect my treasures,’ said Tom 
as he displayed a huge sack. 

“What kind of treasures do you expect 
to collect?”’ asked Aunt Mae. 

The two children seemed to answer to- 
gether, “Oh, apples and peanuts and pop- 
corn and cookies and candy and money, 
in fact, anything that people will give to 
us 


ar- 


Psalm 9:1,2 (same 


“And what will you do with all these 
things?” inquired Aunt Mae as she con- 
tinued to unpack her suitcase. 

“We'll bring them home and try not 
to eat too much all at once,” said Carol 
winking at Mother. 

“T’m sure Carol will be careful this 
year,” replied Mother. “She certainly had 
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too much Hallowe’en last year. It’s a 
shame! The children get so much that 
they don’t know what to do with it. After 
a few days I usually throw away a lot of 
Tt 

“But it’s an awful lot of fun to dress 


up and go begging. I’d hate to miss 
that,” said Tom. 
“Of course you would,” said Aunt 


Mae, “but perhaps you’d like to hear how 
the children of our town have been doing 
their begging for the last two years.” 

“Yes, do tell us,’ said both children 
at once. 

“Well,” began Aunt Mae, ‘“‘they call 
themselves ‘Unselfish Beggars.’ They dress 
up and go begging just as you do, only 
they beg for someone else.” 

“You mean they beg for things and 
then give them to someone else?” asked 
Tom, with surprise. 

“That’s just it,’ answered Aunt Mae. 
“The only thing is they don’t ask for 
food. One year they asked for needles 
and thread and buttons and snaps and 
sewing material. Last year they filled 
Junior Red Cross boxes.” 

“Those are funny things for children 
to beg for,.at Hallowe’en,”’ said Carol. 
“Why would they ever want things like 
that?” ; 

“I guess it is hard to understand,” said 
Aunt Mae, “especially when we have all 
those things in our homes. However, we 
keep forgetting what war has done and is 
doing to the homes of so many people. 
There are many people who never dream 
of getting any new clothes, but they can’t 
even mend their old clothing because they 
have no needles or thread or buttons or 
snaps. For many children toothbrushes 
and soap and combs are wonderful gifts. 
For many of them there are none of these. 
things. That is, there are none unless we 
think to send such things to them.” 

“What I’d like to know,” said Tom, 
‘is how the children in Delaware, Ohio 
began to beg for needles and thread in- 
stead of candy and money?” 

“T suppose I should have started with 
the beginning of the story,” laughed Aunt 
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Mae. “If I remember correctly the idea 
began in a weekday church school class. 
It was near Hallowe’en. The children 
had been seeing some pictures and think- 
ing of the great needs of children of Eu- 
rope. As they thought of some of the 
foolish and wasteful things they would do 
at Hallowe’en, they felt pretty much 
ashamed, Right then and there they de- 
cided to beg for something that would 
help such children. They also decided 
to ask for something that all their neigh- 
bors would be able to give.’ 

‘How many children were in the ‘class? 
How much did they get? Did many peo- 
ple give them things?” One question 
came right after another. 

“That was the interesting thing,” said 
Aunt Mae. “The idea started with one 
class, but you know how news travels. 
It wasn’t long until the other classes 
wanted to help. Soon the newspapers 
printed the story and even ran some Car- 
toons of the Unselfish Beggar. Everyone, 
children and adults alike, was interested. 
Before it was over the whole town was 
helping. By the way, you will be interested 
to know that the Unselfish Beggars car- 
ried special bags with a seal pasted on 
them so that people knew where the ma- 
terial would go. So much was collected 
that it took a lot of people to sort and 
pack it all.” 

“I was just wondering,’ mused Carol, 
“do you suppose the boys and girls in our 
junior department would like to try that?” 

“T’ll bet they would,” replied Tom. 
“Let’s tell them about it tomorrow. Then 
we could be unselfish beggars, too.’” 

H. M. S. 


Scripture: Let us hear what Jesus said 
about giving to those who are in need. 
(Read Matthew 25:37-40) 


PRAYER: 
October 21 
TuHemMe: The Gift of Autumn Beauty 


Worsuip CENTER: Bittersweet, autumn 
leaves, milkweed, and fruit should be 
among the things that juniors will 
choose for their worship center. ‘The 
Angelus” might be used again. 


PRELUDE: “The Norfolk Chimes”  ar- 
ranged by Alton O’Steen 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 9:1,2 
peated by leader and juniors) 


LEADER: 

Today as we worship, let us think of the 
different colors, sounds, tastes, and smells 
which the words of the songs and poetry 
bring to our minds. I should like to read 
part of a poem which was written many 
years ago by one of our American poets, 
James Whitcomb Riley. He grew up on a 
farm in the Middle West. As a boy he 
must have loved the autumn mornings; 
they made him feel so good. When he 
grew to be a man, he still remembered the 
feeling of those crisp autumn mornings. 
His poetry was written in what we call 
“dialect,” the manner of speaking used by 
people in a certain part of the country. 
As you listen to the poem, see if you have 
ever felt this way in the fall. 

Poem: “When the Frost is on the Punkin” 
Found in many anthologies and in 
Neighborly Poems by Riley, published 
by Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Hymn: ‘We Plow the Fields and Scat- 
ter” (2nd stanza) 


(re- 


*Based on experience related by Mrs. Albert 
Suthers of Delaware, Ohio. More information for 
a Hallowe’en Service Projects may be secured 


from the American Friends’ Committee, 20 So. 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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Scripture: Psalm 147:7-9, 14-18 


LEADER: For our prayer today we will 
use what we call a litany. I have asked 
five juniors to help. Each will read 
a part of the litany; then we will respond 
by singing the refrain of the song we 
have been using. 

Litany: “Thanks for Autumn Days” 


First Reader: .Dear God, you must have 
been thinking of children when you 
sent October to us: 

It’s so full of bright colors, spicy smells, 
and crackly sounds 

And all the things that make us feel glad 
and happy and good. 

We thank you, God, for autumn colors: 

For dark, red oaks and golden elms and 
flaming maple leaves, 

For the deep, blue sky and the white, 
white clouds, 

For the way the bittersweet wraps itself 
around the bent tree trunk, 

For the purple asters and yellow mari- 
golds, 

For silky milkweed 
through the air, 
For golden, grain and pumpkins in the 

fields, 

For the dark, blue night and the clear, 
bright stars, 

For all the bright, gay autumn colors 

We thank you, God, our Father. 


Refrain: “All good gifts around us, etc.” 
(Refrain of “We Plow the Fields and 
Scatter’”’ ) 


Second Reader: 


For the tangy taste of hard, juicy apples, 

For concord grapes that make our mouths 
water, 

For that clear, clean smell of the morning 
breeze, 

For the damp, woodsy smell of leaves on 
the lawn, 

For the spicy smell of cookies as we enter 
the house, 

For the smell of woodsmoke in the air, 

For all the good smells and tastes of 
autumn 

We thank you, God, our Father. 


Refrain: “All good gifts around us, etc.” 


Third Reader: 

For the crackling, crunching sound of 
leaves as we run among them, 

For the soft thud of nuts as they fall to 
the ground, 

For little scampering and chattering sounds 
of chipmunks and squirrels, 

For the whirring of wings and the calling 
of birds, 

For the steady beat of the autumn rain, 

ee glad laughter of children at their 
play, 

For all the sounds of autumn days, 

We thank you, God, our Father. 


Refrain: “All good gifts around us, etc.” 
Fourth Reader: 


For the warmth of the sun, 

For the crispness of the air, 

For what makes us want to race and jump 
and shout for very joy, 

For the warmth of a cheery room on a 
cool evening, ~ 

For the fresh, cool feel of the night breeze, 

For drowsiness that comes at the close of 
the day 

When it feels good to snuggle under a 
warm blanket and sleep hard and long, 

For all the healthy, good feelings of 
autumn 

We thank you, God, our Father. 


Refrain: “All good gifts around us, etc.” 
Fifth Reader: 


For the wonderful message that autumn 
brings us: 


seeds that flutter 


We know that as seeds are carried on 
the breeze 

And leaves fall to the ground, 

New plants will grow and new leaves form 
on trees, 

We know, O God, that autumn is your 
storehouse for all the new life of the 
spring, 

For all the promise of new life that each 
autumn brings to us, ; 

God, our Father. 


We thank you, Amen. 
H. M. S. 

Refrain: “All good gifts around us, etc.” 

Hymn: “The Corn Song” found in 
Singing Worship, or “America the 
Beautiful” 

October 28 

Tueme: The Gift of Warmth and Light 


Worsuip CENTER: A picture of a family 
seated around a fireplace or a group 
around a campfire would be appro- 


priate. Also use lighted candles and an 
open Bible. 
PreLuDE: ‘‘The Norfolk Chimes” by AI- 


ton O’Steen 


CALL to Worsurp: Psalm :9:1,2 


Hymn: “All Creatures of our God and 
King” (stanzas 1, 2, and 3) 
TaLtK: “The Gift of Fire” 


“Thou fire so masterful and bright, 

Thou givest man both Vere and 

light.” 

I have often thought about Ee words. 
Fire is masterful and bright; it does give 
both warmth and light, Long, long ago 
there was a time when men, like animals, 
were frightened by fire. Sometimes when 
a bolt of lightning struck a tree, a terrible 
fire would spread through the forest. 
Men and animals would run screaming in 
the opposite direction. They did not know 
how to fight great fires as men do today. 
In those early days fire was one of man’s 
worst enemies. 

Then in some way, we do not know 
just how, man learned to use fire as his 
friend. He would build a fire at the 
entrance to his cave home, and the ani- 
mals would be afraid to go near. When 
he had to sleep out in the fields at night, 
he would build a fire, and the wild ani- 
mals would not bother him. Still later he 
learned that meat tasted better when it 
was cooked over a fire. And so people 
began to use cooked food. 

Centuries later, when man had learned 
to build his home of stone or wood or 
brick, he found a safe way to bring fire 
into his house. In the evenings he could 
sit in the light of his lamps and visit with 
his family. Later, when there were books, 
he could read and write and study. On 
the very coldest nights he and his family 
could be warm and comfortable: 

Perhaps you have had the fun and joy 
of sitting around a campfire at night. 
You watched the bright flames as they 
leaped up against the dark sky. Someone 
stirred the fire a bit, and you watched 
a shower of sparks leap into the air. In- 
deed the fire was masterful and bright. 
Then as the embers burned low, you and 
your friends gathered close about the 
fire. Perhaps you sang some _ songs. 
Perhaps someone told a story. What a 
happy time you all had. Perhaps you 
did not know it, but you were enjoying 
one of God’s good gifts to us. 

PRAYER of thanks for fire and for sense 
of responsibility in using it. 
ScripTruRE: Psalm 136:1-9 


Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scatter” 
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THEME FOR OcToBER: Remember Jesus 

On the first Sunday of October there 
will be a world-wide observance of the 
sacrament of Communion. Holy Com- 
munion naturally directs our thoughts to 
the last supper and Jesus’ words to his 
disciples at that time. As the month 
progresses we shall think of great Chris- 
tian leaders and reformers and the host 
of everyday Christians who are the bulk 
of our religious movement. Finally we 
shall come to a very “active” American 
holiday, Hallowe’en, which seems far 
afield to most of us from our Sunday 
services. Hallowe’en, however, is the 
night before a very special day in the 
church calendar: November first is All 
Saints’ Day. October 31st may com- 
memorate a truly Christian experience. 
Throughout the month we shall Remem- 
ber Jesus. 


Read the service for October 28 two 
weeks in advance and plan to collect’ 
items for a refugee group. If you are 
already planning such a project through 
the use of your curriculum or with your 
whole church group, you may use Oc- 
tober 28’s service as a dedication of your 
work. 


October 7 


TuEeMe: We Remember Jesus Through 
World Communion 


To Tuos—E Wuo PLAN THE WoRSHIP 
SERVICE: 


Christians all over the world today are 
remembering Jesus. Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Friends and Episcopalians, Chinese 
and Brazilians, urban and_ suburban, 
brown and white—Christians everywhere 
are uniting in the observance of World 
Communion Sunday. Millions of Chris- 
tians will gather in churches and eat the 
bread and drink the wine of the Com- 
munion service. Others may remember 
Jesus not by outward symbols but by in- 
ward memories of what they know of 
his life and teachings. The majority of 
Christians will remember him not alone 
by symbols but by what he has meant 
in their lives. 


Use the following plan as a frame on 
which to build your own worship service. 
Perhaps your adviser can tell a little 
about the world-wideness of Christian 
Communion. The leader can call to mind 
the ways in which time, distance and 
language separate Christians and yet the 
wonderful way in which Christian friend- 
ship brings us close together in our 
thoughts. Pen Pal experiences may il- 
lustrate this or missionary stories you 
have heard, or the common use of the 
Bible, or the universal love of Christ. 


Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
(or your own choice) 


LEADER: We have just sung a familiar 
Communion hymn. Although we are 
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Junior High BE partinent 


not taking Holy Communion now, we 
are listening to Jesus’ words and re- 
membering him. We shall listen to his 
words as he sat eating his last meal 
with his closest friends. 


ScripturE MepiTation: ‘“They Remem- 
bered”’ 
Scripture: Matthew 26:26-29 (one or 


all may read) 


Leader: He was talking to the disciples 
as he ate this meal. He hoped that they 
would remember him. What do you think 
they would have remembered in the years 
that followed? (Read Mark 14:22-25) 

Reader: All would remember that 
meal. They would remember every de- 
tail of it. Some would think of it every 
time they sat down to bread. Some 
would at least remember when they sat 
down together. (Read Acts 1:12-14) 

Another Reader: Peter might remem- 
ber the day when he and his brother, 
Andrew, were casting their nets. Jesus 
came and called them to follow him. 
(Read Matthew 4:18-20) 

Another: Thomas might remember 
that he loved Jesus, but he had doubted 
him. (Read John 20:24-29) 

Another: Surely some of them would 
remember Jesus’ kindness to children and 
young folks. (Read Luke 18:16-17) 

Another: I think that Jesus and John 
might remember the time when their 
mother asked if they might sit at the 
right and left side of Jesus when he be- 
came king. They must have felt ashamed 
when they learned that his kingdom was 
not in a palace but in the heart! (Read 
Matthew 20: 20-28) 

Another: I think his family must have 
remembered many lovely things about him, 
little happenings in the home. Maybe 
they remembered how much everyone had 
liked him when he was a boy. (Read 
Luke 2:51, 52) 

Leader: What do you think you would 
have remembered if you had been living 
with Jesus? (Give time for actual 
answers.) His love? His kindness? His 
stories? His looks? How can you tell? 
Think for a moment now silently of 
something about Jesus that you do re- 
member from what you have read or 
been told. (Silence) 

Prayer: Now that we have thought 
silently of some of the deeds of Jesus, 
let us remember to thank God for 
Jesus’ life on earth. O God, we thank 
thee for thy son, Jesus. Help us to 
remember his life and walk in his 
way. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me that I May 
Speak” (or “Take My Life and Let 
it Be” or another hymn of your choice) 
Sing or read the hymn as a prayer. 


October 14 


Tueme: We Remember Jesus by Think- 
ing of Great Christian Leaders 


To THos—E WHo PLAN THE WORSHIP: 
Who are the leaders in your denomina- 
tion’s history? Do you know at least one 
name? Of course you know that Jesus 
is the head of the Christian movement. 
You probably know that Paul helped to 


start the first Christian church at Antioch. 
He founded many churches in his mis- 
sionary journeys. 


Look around your church building and 
see if you can find some trace of well- 
known leaders. The very name of your 
denomination may give a lead. The 
Lutheran church, for instance, has a con- 
stant reminder of Luther, a great Reform- 
er, in its name. St. Mark’s church might 
make its members conscious of the gospel 
writer, Mark. The “Wesley” groups help 
their members to remember a very promi- 
nent Methodist leader. You may find the 
likenesses of great leaders in stained 
glass windows, on wall plaques, in framed 
pictures and within the pages of the 
Bible or hymnal. 


You may want to arrange a worship 
center today by bringing a picture to 
your worship table, or opening the Bible 
to one of the books written by the gospel 
writers. The hymn book might be open 
to one of our well known writers’ hymns. 
What else in your environment might 
bring to mind the name of an early 
apostle, a church martyr, a great mis- 
sionary, a former pastor? 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
(or “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
or a hymn of your own choice that 
speaks of "great leaders) 


LEADER: At this point speak of great 
leaders and how to find some (or read 
the first two paragraphs above under 
“To Those Who Plan the Worship.” ) 


ScripTurRE Reapinc: Hebrews 11:32— 
12:2. This is a summary ot great 
names from the Old Testament, leaders 
whom Jesus knew and honored. (You 
may choose to read one story about 
any one of these leaders. Find a name 
in the above scripture passage and then 
follow the reference back to the same 
person in the Old Testament. Refer- 
ences are given in the footnotes in the 
Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament or in a concordance in a 
reference Bible.) 


Litany oF THANKS FOR LEADERS: 


Leader: For all Old Testament leaders, 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the founder of our faith, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the disciples; who knew 
Jesus and carried on his work, 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the great men and women 
of our church down through the cen- 
turies, 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the pattern of faith and 
courage these have set, 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For our opportunity to follow 
them, 

All: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: Help us to try to be like them 
and like our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
they followed, 

All: Amen. Amen. Amen. 


Hymn: “Now to Heaven Our Prayer 
Ascending” (or “O God Our Help in 
Ages Past’) 

BENEDICTION: Guard what has been en- 


trusted to you. Grace be with you. 
Amen. (I Timothy 6:20a, 21b) 
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October 21 

THEME: We Remember Jesus by Think- 
ing of Everyday Christians 

For THosr Wxuo PLAN THE WoRSHIP 

SERVICE: 

Let’s see the importance of everyday 
Christians. We know of our great re- 
ligious leaders and we honor them, but 
just as important are the Christians in 
every generation who follow Jesus to the 
very best of their ability, whether they 
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ever make the headlines or not. 

Choose your hymns, evaluate your 
scripture and your nominations with the 
idea of honoring the “little” Christians 
of the world. 

Suggest to your group today the col- 
lection of clothes, soap, and sewing articles 
for a box to be dedicated next week. 
Your group may already be collecting. 
If so, do not start a new project, but 
emphasize the one on which you are 
working. 

Hymn: “O Beautiful My Country” (or 
“OQ Beautiful for Spacious Skies’’) 

LEADER: z 
All of us know about great leaders 

of the church. Sometimes we feel dis- 

couraged because we cannot be like them. 

Perhaps we cannot be great outsanding 

figures like Paul, Polycarp, Wesley or 

Kagawa. Do you realize that for every 

“big” Christian there are hundreds of 

‘small’? ones who do their own important 

but sometimes unheard-of part? Every- 

day Christians are the backbone of the 
great Christian Church. 

SEVERAL SroRYTELLERS: Tell (or read) 
one or more of the stories that follow 
at the end of this service. 

Leaver: “A Poem from Prison” _ 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer suffered in a Nazi 

prison in the second world war. After 

he was taken from concentration camp 
he was executed by special order of 

Himmler in 1945. All who knew him in 

prison said he was a tower of strength 

and a wonderful Christian. He himself 
thought very poorly of his own efforts. 

Often he felt completely discouraged. 

Here are a few lines from a long poem 

which he wrote a little while before his 

death. 

Who am I? This or the Other? 

Am I one person today and tomorrow 
another? 

Am I both at once, a hypocrite before 

others, and before myself a con- 


temptible woe-begone weakling? 
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or is something within me still like a _ 
beaten army, 
fleeing in disorder from 
ready achieved? 
Who am I? They mock me, these lonely - 
questions of mine. 
Whoever I am, Thou knowest, O God, 
I am thine! 
DrietrRicH BONHOEFFER' 


NOMINATION FOR Honors: 

Leader: All of us unite in honoring 
Jesus Christ and I nominate him for first 
honors. (As this nomination service pro- 
gresses participants may light candles for 
each person nominated. In many cases 
nominations will be sufficient.) Now let 
us nominate everyday Christians who are 
outstanding to us for our Honor Roll. 


A junior high member: I nominate 
Pastor Bonhoeffer, of whom we have just 
heard. 

Another member: I nominate our pas- 
tor who works here in this church. 

Another: I nominate the superintendent 
of this church school. (Or a Boy or Girl 
Scout leader) 

Another: I nominate the teacher of our 
class (or an adult adviser, or some adult 
in the church work) 

Another: I nominate the president of 
this group (or the worship chairman, or 
another member of the group, some one 
who is considered a real everyday Chris- 
tian in the eyes of the whole membership. ) 
(Several other nominations may be made.) 


victory al- 


ScrrprurE: Luke 10:1 and Matthew 
10:42. 
PRAYER: (leader or another) We thank 


God for everyday Christians, who carry 
on the work of Jesus in the world to- 
day. We know that thousands of 
“seventy’s” are needed. We pray that 
we may offer the cup of cold water 
and be worthy of the title “Christians 
in today’s world.” Amen. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
hymn of self dedication) 


Stories Asout EVERYDAY CHRISTIANS 

You have heard of Rev. Mr. Martin 
Niemoeller, a German pastor who spent 
seven years in a Nazi concentration camp. 
He is a famous German pastor of today. 
But you: perhaps do not know about his 
father, Pastor Heinrich Niemoeller. He 
retired from active life before the war, 
but at the time of his son’s imprison- 
ment in 1937, he immediately came out 
of retirement. Referring to his son’s im- 
prisonment and his own activity, he said, 
“There was a gap in the ranks, so I 
stepped in.” 

Have you heard of the youngest mem- 
ber of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO? High School students’ coun- 
cils in the U. S. elected him as their 
representative. He is a boy of seventeen 
who holds a pretty important job to the 
best of his ability. Older men in the 
U. N. give this lad credit for expressing 
views of the young people of his nation 
thoughtfully and fairly. 


Mary Shane is a leader of just such a 
youth group as yours. She loves a good 
time as much as you do. Her family 
suggested a Sunday afternoon picnic that 
would keep her away from her young 
people’s group. Mary asked to have the 
picnic directly after church service. Said 
Mary, “I’m not especially good at lead- 
ing the worship service, but I’ve promised 
to take care of it this Sunday.” 


Mr. Clairmont saw the gatherers of 
waste paper in his back alley on a hot 


(or another 


1In a news item from the World Council, as- 
sembled by Paul Bock. 


| 
day last summer. He carefully prepared 
/a pitcher of ice-cold water ,on a tray 
'with glasses. He carried the drink out 
to the collectors. As the men drank, one 
said, “I didn’t know there was a Santa 
Claus any more, did you?” 


October 28 


Tueme: We Remember Jesus Through 

All Saints’ Day 
To THE Worsuip LEADERS: 

This coming week has a day in the 
church calendar which is seldom cele- 
brated by junior highs, but out of which 
has grown a very popular festival, Hal- 
lowe’en. All Saints’ Day, a time of 
memory of all departed Christians, is 
celebrated by members of a few of our 
denominations. But the evening preced- 
ing, October 31, is ‘a more familiar cele- 
bration, the hallowed evening, or Hal- 
lowe’en. 

Saint has come to mean to us some 
one who is over pious, a goody-goody, 
and nearly always it connotes in our 
minds some one who is dead and who 
has been made a saint by the Catholic 
Church. But the true meaning of saint 
is very different. The New Testament 
meaning of saint is “one who is set 
apart for the following of Jesus,” 
“one who is consecrated for the work of 
the Lord,” or simply in the plural ‘“‘God’s 
people,” or “Those who consider them- 
selves the Lord’s.” 

Funny as it may seem to our ears at 
first, all of us who try hard to follow 
Jesus’ way of life are what the New Testa- 
ment Christians would have _ called 
“saints.” 

Customs of honoring dead Christians 
on All Saints’ Day have led folks to 
emphasize spirits. Hence ghosts have 
played a large part in Hallowe’en cele- 
brations. 

Let us tell our group of the church 
commemoration of All Saints’ Day on 
November 1. Then let us try to work 
out a service that will add new meaning 
to Hallowe’en. 

A HALLoweE’EN Party 

Think of Hallowe’en, soap, thread, nee- 
dles and nails. And what have you? 
Most of us would answer, “A Hallowe’en 
party,’ or ‘“Hallowe’en pranks.” The 
combination sounds like soaped windows, 
tic-tacks, front door handouts. And in 
many towns this would be a true picture. 
But in one Middle West town a group 
of children turned these objects into a 
Hallowe’en drive for people abroad who 
needed these items. Instead of going from 
house to house demanding “cold-pieces”’ 
or the familiar handouts of candy and 
doughnuts, these young folks asked each 
householder for a donation of soap or 
sewing articles for a box to go overseas. 
“You won’t be nearly as much annoyed 
as usual,” they said honestly at. each 
door, “and we’ll have a good sized box to 
send to some needy friends abroad.” “A 
good sized box” did they say? Almost a 
ton! 


CHINESE CANDLES 

In a small town of inland China one 
of our missionary friends says he saw 
hundreds of candles burning. Why? Was 
it a big holiday? “No,” said the vil- 
lagers, “once a year we burn candles for 
all the dead who were good but not espe- 
cially well-known. In our religion we 
make a lot of mention of the great people. 
These candles are for the people who 
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or.. 


' Hymn: 


tried hard, but were never taken notice 

of—‘“People like most of us,” they added. 

Hymn: “From Age to Age They Gather’ 
(or “Faith of Our Fathers’) 

Invocation: “To all God’s beloved in 
Rome, who are called to be saints.” 
(Romans 1:7a) “To the church of 
God which is at Corinth,” etc. ( Read 
I Corinthians 1: 2-3) 


LEADER: Give a short description of 
what All Saints’ Day really is in the 
church calendar. Show the idea of the 
eve before as Hallowe’en. 


READER: Read or tell the story of either 
“A Hallowe’en Party” or “Chinese Can- 
dles.” 


Let a spokesman for the planning com- 
mittee at this point submit the idea that 
it might be fun to act like saints for a 
while and send‘some saintly gifts to our 
Christian saints abroad in honor of Jesus 
at the festival of All Saints. 


Scripture: Hebrews 13:15-25. (Notice 
the use of the word saint. It is used 
for “God’s people” or “followers of 
Jesus.””) Other verses which may be 
read: I Corinthians 16:13-18; Ephe- 
sians 4:11-16. 


DeEpicaTIon of articles you are sending to 
a refugee family or group. (If you 
have planned ahead to collect or are 
in the process of collecting articles) 
Leader: O God, we dedicate these 

supplies to those who need them. Help 
us to be followers of Jesus’ way. Thus 
we become “‘saints” of the Lord. Guide 
us not only in our fun and frolic on Hal- 
lowe’en but also in all our efforts to live 
as Jesus would have us live. Amen. 

“Comrades Known in Marches 
Many” (or “Dare to Be Brave, Dare 
to Be True’) 

BENEDICTION: Read together Hebrews 
13:20 (or use your regular benediction) 
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by Edith M. and Oliver deW. Cummings* 


THEME FOR OcToBER: Christian Faith 


For the Leader 

The worship themes for the next five 
months are based upon the five areas of 
emphasis recently agreed upon as the 
basis for local church program planning 
by the United Christian Youth Movement 
and by a large number of cooperating 
denominations. This represents a most 
significant forward step. The five areas 
are: Christian Faith, Christian Witness, 
Christian World Outreach, Christian 
Citizenship and Christian Fellowship. This 
series of worship services should help to 
make evident the spiritual implications of 
these five areas of emphasis. The series 
will be climaxed in The Call to United 
Christian Youth Action in Youth Week, 
January 27 to February 3, 1952. 

It is important that the leader of the 
group be aware of the immense poten- 
tialities of this cooperative approach to 


projects, committee activity and group 
thinking. 

October 7 

THEME: Consecrate Thyself in Faith 


Worsuip CENTER: An open Bible and 
candle or a simple cross 
WorSHIP PREPARATION 
MusicaL MepiTaTion: ‘“Benedictus” by 


Mozart : 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 18:1, 2 
Invocation: Prepare our minds and 


hearts, O Lord, to receive thee and our 
wills to respond to thy bidding. Give 
us faith to see beyond the uncertainties 
of life. May our faith be steadfast and 
sure, our vision unclouded and our 
consecration complete. Amen. 
WorsHIpP PARTICIPATION 
Hymn: ‘Now in the Days of Youth” 
INTERPRETATION BY LEADER: 

Young people of all denominations are 
directing their thoughts for the next five 
months to the five areas of study and ac- 
tion recently agreed upon by the United 
Christian Youth Movement and various 
denominations as the basis for local church 
organization and committee planning. The 
five areas are: Christian Faith, Christian 
Witness, Christian World Outreach, Chris- 
tian Citizenship and Christian Fellowship. 
The general theme for this month is 
Christian Faith. The specific theme for 
today is ’Consecrate Thyself in Faith.” 


DIALOGUE: “Faith” 


Scripture: (Read 
12: 1b-2) 


Questioner: But 


*Dr. Cummings is Minister of Education and 
Beater at the First Baptist Church, Los An- 
eles, California. He was formerly Director of 
outh Work for the Nereeee (now American) 
Baptist Convention, and is currently serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Youth Wor of 
the Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. Mrs. Cummings, a_ trained 
and experienced leader in religious education, has 
written extensively for the Baptist publications. 
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Hebrews 11:1; 


Sounds good! isn’t 


faith really for the gullible—for the old 
and weak, for little children? Can it 
have much meaning for realistic youth? 

Voice of Faith: “Your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” Faith is for both young 
and old. Young people possess great 
‘dream power,’ also the power to make 
dreams come true. Physical, mental and 
spiritual strength are required to give 
substance to “things hoped for.” Faith 
is for strong and resourceful youth. 

Questioner: Yes, but the day for visions 
and dreams is. past. That’s impractical 
stuff. We live in a hard-boiled time of 
real accomplishment. Great expanses 
have been bridged, tunnels have con- 
quered mountains, electricity has been 
harnessed, atoms have been captured and 
the air has been mastered. There is no 
real need for faith. 


Voice of Faith: These are all evidences 
of things seen. There is need for the evi- 
dence of “things not seen.” The brother- 
hood of man, politics without graft and 
greed, the four freedoms for all the peo- 
ples of the world, a warless society and a 
Christian world, these will take all that 
youth can give and more. 

Questioner: These goals, visions and 
dreams are impractical and impossible. 


Aren’t they really, now? It would take © 


centuries to bring any one of these to 


pass. 

Voice of Faith: ‘With God all things 
are possible.” “According to your FAITH 
be it unto you.” 

Questioner: Well, if you put it that 


way, I guess you really are right after 
all. 


PRAYER: 

Heavenly Father, we bow before thee in 
humility as we remember thy power and 
our weakness. Forgive us for not claiming 
the promise: “all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” Give us faith as 
simple as a child’s, yet as powerful as 
thy divine will. Give us vision of our 
lives as they ought to be and of a world 
in which thy truth reigns. Give us a 
sure faith to make thy dreams come true 


through us. In the spirit of Christ we 
pray. Amen. 
Hymn: “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 


MEDITATION: (the pianist continues to 
play softly, “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee.’’) 

A Younc PERSON FROM THE GROUP: 

I consecrate my life to thee, Thou Christ 
of Galilee. 

I will live my life devoted, Thy cause 
to be promoted. 

I will give loyalty to thy church, Thy 

truth, O Christ, to search. 

will witness as a disciple, Thou Christ, 

my example. 

will live each day for others, O Christ, 

for thee and my _ brothers. 

will give to life my best, Thy way, O 

Christ, to test. 

BENEDICTION: 

May Christ “dwell 

etc.—Ephesians 3:17-21 


— — me 


in your hearts,” 


i? ry, 


October 14 
Tueme: Worship God in Truth 


Worsuip CENTER: A seven-branch can- 
delabra if possible; otherwise a single 
large candle. (Have a snuffer to ex- 
tinguish the candles. Do not blow out 
the candles.) 


WorsHIp PREPARATION 
Musicat Mepiration: “argo” by Han- 


Pe Ee 


del 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 117 
INVOCATION: : 
Hast Thou not bid us love Thee God — 
and King? 
All, all thine own, soul, heart, and 


strength, and mind; 


I see Thy cross—there teach my heart to © 


cling: 


O let me seek Thee, and O let me find! — 


—GeEoRGE Crorty 1854 
WorsuHIp PARTICIPATION 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 


INTERPRETATION BY THE LEADER: 


Our theme for today on the general 
subject for the month, Christian Faith, 
is “Worship God in Truth.” It is said 
that worship is the highest function of 
man; his capacity to worship is one 


characteristic which sets him apart from | 


the animals. 


things; wealth, social status, science, him- 


He may worship many — 


self, or God. What one worships is what — 


one tends to become like. 


Worship is one of the most important — 


activities of the Christian church. There- 
fore, the best thinking and experience of 


youth should be devoted to the planning © 
and conducting of appropriate and mean- | 


ingful worship services. 

There are many ways of worshiping 
God: through song, prayer, meditation, 
poetry, beauty, drama, literature, through 
serving, sharing, giving. May we worship 


Him now with sincerity in these moments _ 


together. 
Scripture: John 4:5-26. (Use three 
readers: a narrator, a young man to 


read the words of Jesus and a young 
woman to read the words of the Sa- 
maritan woman.) 


SpecraL Music: “Largo” (“Father in 
Heaven, Thy Children Hear’’) 


MEDITATION: 

Consider the ways in which we may 
establish for ourselves better devotional 
habits. 

Let us recall where and when we have 
experienced our most vital moments of 
worship. 

Let us consider some of the aids which 
have helped us most truly to worship. 


Let us ask ourselves how to make our 
church worship more regular and more 
effective. 


PRAYER: 
“Heavenly Father, we seek forgiveness 
that we have been— 

; So much inclined to outward 
things, so negligent in things inward and 
spiritual. 

. .. So prone to laughter and unbridled 
mirth, so indisposed to tears and com- 
punctions. 

. So prompt to ease and pleasures 
of the flesh, so dull to strictness of life 
and zeal. 

. . . So covetous of abundance, so nig- 
gardly in giving, so fast in keeping. 
So inconsiderate in speech, so re- 
luctant to keep silent. 
In such a hurry to rest, so slow 
to labor; 
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. So wakeful in vain conversations, 
so drowsy at sacred services. 
So ready to judge, so eager to 
reprove: 
. So joyful in prosperity, so weak in 
adversity.’ 

Renew us in spirit, mind and heart to 
more vibrant, sincere Christian lives that 
we may live and act in thy truth and 
spirit. In the sspirit of Christ we pray. 
Amen. 

LEADER: 

We will continue in the spirit of worship 
as we view some of God’s handiwork as 
caught by the camera. (Show colored 
slides of flowers or beautiful scenery that 
someone in the church or community has 
recently taken. The slides might be se- 
lected to illustrate the hymn: “This Is 
My Father’s World.” If so, the music 
could be used as accompaniment to the 
showing. If colored slides and equipment 
are not available have an appreciation of 
some lovely work of art. 

Porm: Poetry is a medium of worshipful 
meditation. (Read words of a hymn of 
devotion and praise, such as, “How 
near to us, O God, thou art,” or 
“There’s Not a Bird with Lonely 
iNest) 

Hymn: “My God, I Thank Thee Who 
Hast Made” or “All Creatures of Our 
God and King.” 

BENEDICTION: ‘“Now- the God of peace 

. make you perfect in every good 
work to do his will, working in you 
that which is well pleasing in his 
sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


October 21 


THEME: Believe with Conviction 
Worsuip CENTER: A bowl or basket of 
lovely autumn leaves. 
WorsHIpP PREPARATION 
MusicaL MepiTaTIonN: “Finlandia” by 


Sibelius 

Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 46:1, 2, 10, 
11 

InvocaTIOoN: Strong Son of God, divine 


love, stir our hearts this hour to con- 
viction and to action. Amen. 
Worsuip PARTICIPATION 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 


INTERPRETATION BY LEADER: 

Christianity has never been a refuge 
for weaklings. Its history reveals men 
ready to die for their convictions. It is 
well to be very clear as to what we do 
believe, for in this day of “isms” one can 
be easily persuaded if one is not sure of 
the reason for “the hope that is within 
you.” Our religious convictions have to 
be earned, tested and tried. They can 
not be handed down from father, mother, 
uncle or cousins. Friends can show us 
the way but we have to travel the road 
ourselves if we would reach satisfaction 
and conviction in our Christian beliefs. 
It is worth a great deal to be able to 
say with Paul, “I know whom I have 
believed.” _ 

A great many people have no belief. 
There seems to be a vogue for the “de- 
bunking” of belief, and many say that re- 
ligious belief is superstition. These are 
the people who in time of crisis have no 
foundation upon which to stand. Strong 
convictions are a source of strength amidst 
all the experiences of life. 

ScripTurRE: Romans 8:31-39 


From Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 
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Porm: “I know not how that Bethle- 
hem’s Babe,” by Henry Webb Farring- 
ton.” 


MEDITATION AND PRAYER: 

May we ask ourselves in the silence 
of these few minutes a few heart-searching 
questions: 

What is my conviction about God? 

What is my conviction about Christ? 

What is my conviction about man? 

What is my conviction about the Bible? 


What is my conviction about the 
Church? +h , 
What is my conviction about the King- 


dom of God? 

Our Father, creator of all of life, ruler 
of the universe, we stand amazed in thy 
presence as we remember thy mindful- 
ness of us: thy personal concern, thy 
patience, thy mercy, thy love and thy 
grace. Purify our hearts and minds and 
purposes that we may have more vital, 
actual fellowship with thee. Forgive us 
our doubts, our weaknesses and our sins 
that we may be more worthy of thy 
fatherhood. May thy image in us find 
its source in thee. We pray in the spirit 
of Christ, who has revealed thyself to us. 
Amen. 7 
LEADER: 

Here are some great Christian convic- 
tions. If you choose to do so will you af- 
firm them, statement by statement, after 
me: I believe that— 

The Bible is God’s revelation. 

God is creator of the universe and 
Father of mankind. 

Christ is the interpreter of God 
and our Saviour. 

The soul of man is immortal. 

God has a plan which must be ful- 
filled . . . but I have the power to choose 
whether or not to be a part of this plan. 

Because spiritual things are eternal I 
choose to give my life without reservation 
to the things that endure. 


Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion” or “This Is My Father’s World.” 


BENEDICTION: Jude: 24, 25. 
October 28 
THEME: Grow in Christian Living 


A thriving, flowering 
sickly shriveled 


Worsuip CENTER: 
potted plant and a 
plant in a smaller pot. 

WorsHIp PREPARATION 

Musicat Mepiration: ‘“Traumerei” by 
R. Schumann 

Catt To Worsuip: “Teach us to num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom .. . and let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.” Psalm 90:12, 17a: 

Invocation: Help us Heavenly Father 
to partake of the Bread of Life that 
we may grow strong, help us to drink 
of the Water of Life that we may not 
shrivel and wither, help us to expose 
ourselves to the Light of Life that we 
may grow tall and straight, Amen. 

WorsHIP PARTICIPATION 

Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 

INTERPRETATION By LEADER: 

A plant if it is to grow needs a number 
of elements: sunshine, water and minerals 
from the soil. The Christian life needs 
nuturing to become strong, sturdy and 
fruitful. The spirit of man finds nourish- 
ment in worship, prayer, the reading and 
studying of the Bible. He finds refresh- 
ment through Christian fellowship and 


' ?Poem for hymn No. 143 in The New Hymnal 
for American Youth; also in other hymnals. 


the sharing of Christian 
Christian living is Christian faith in ac- 
tion. 
Scripture: Ephesians 4:1-15 
SpeciaL Music: 
ter’ or “More Love to Thee” (either 
of these could be used as solo, duet or 
quartet. ) 
MEDITATION AND PRAYER> 
During the last world war, when the 
Japanese invaded the Philippines it be- 
came necessary for eleven of the Baptist 
thissionaries to escape to a secret hide-out 
in the deep forest. The natives of the 
near-by village did all they could to pro- 
tect and feed them during the nine months 
they were in hiding. When danger seemed 


lessened the missionaries would go to the 


village and care for the sick and dying, 
preach and teach. Then when the enemy 
seemed near they would hide away in the 
spot that became known as ‘“Hopevale.” 
Here they created an open air “Cathedral 
in the Glen” where they worshipped. But 
on Dec. 20, 1943, the enemy found them 
and killed all eleven. ; 

One of the eleven was a quiet, re- 
served but faithful, efficient nurse. Fol- 
lowing her death one of the natives found 
among her notes this poem which she had 
written. It has now been posted along the 
trail to the “Cathedral in the Glen” at 
the Baptist Assembly grounds, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, where the young people have 
created an exact replica to scale of the 
Hopevale Cathedral. 


Let me live bravely; 
Where valor must be shown, 
Many darkened corners, 
Where pain and fear are known. 
Life calls for sacrifice; 
To share the highest good, 

To serve courageously, : 
Sometimes to give life’s blood. 
As others lived and gave, 

Let me be brave. 


Let me serve faithfully; 
Content with work to do, 
Whatever life may bring, 

In serving others well, 

Thus do I serve my King. 

May I not weary grow, 

When tasks seem burdensome, 

Nor turn aside distraught, 

Before life’s work is done. 

As others served—proved true, 

Let me be faithful too. 


Let me witness clearly, 
That be my sacred call, 
In Christ to live and move, 
For Him to give my all. 
To Him all glory be, 
My glory but His cross, 
Except to live for Him, 
I count my life but lost. 
As others witness clear and true, 
So may I witness too. 
Let me die heroically, 
Steadfast in faith and calm, 
When ‘that great day is near, 
Knowing no hour of dread, 
Feeling no anxious fear: 
For death is but a door, 
Closed tight on pain and strife, 
A door that opens up 
That we may enter life. 
As heroes die still brave and true, 
Let me die too. 
—JeANIE CLARE ADAMS 


PRAYER: Heavenly Father, may this poem 
be our daily prayer as we live and grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, who gave his life that we might 


live. Amen. 
Hymn: “Saviour Thy Dying Love” 
BENEDICTION: I Timothy 6:11, 12 
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The Primary Church School 

> By Hazel A. Lewis. St. Louis, Mo. The 
» Bethany Press, 1951. 149 p. $1.50. 
Written for parents and leaders of chil- 
)) dren six, seven, and eight years old, this 
book brings to the reader many patterns 
of organization by which the home and 
' the church can provide the religious ex- 
periences these children need. It is recog- 
nized that the first responsibility for as- 
suring the child of the opportunity of re- 
ligious growth belongs to the home. 

The needs of the primary child are 
kept constantly before the reader. Types 
of organization, methods, equipment, wor- 
ship and fellowship experiences, and all 
other phases of administration and pro- 
gram are described in accordance with 
the way they meet these needs and con- 
tribute to pupil growth. Several phases 
of the church school are considered, in- 
Wieding the weekday, the vacation and the 
Sunday church school, and other endea- 
vors. The leader’s own growth require- 
ments are also stressed as a part of the 
process of helping the child. To quote 
from the author, “Learning to live the 
Christian way is a shared experience, and 
the great company of parents tnd church 
school leaders who join with primary 
children in this great adventure are find- 
ing their own religious experience enriched 
as they grow in their own capacity for 
worship, for learning, and for working 
with others in groups that have Christian 
ideals and purposes.” 

The book is practical and gives con- 
crete suggestions and guidance. At the 
same time, it encourages the parent or 
teacher to select and adapt all he does 
according to his particular situation and 
the children he is leading. Within these 
pages, the author has encompassed knowl- 
edge gained from a wealth of experience. 
Primary school administrators, parents, 
teachers, and leaders of leaders, will all 
find this leader’s education text a book 
they will refer to repeatedly. 

AutceE L. GODDARD 


Church Use of Audio-Visuals 


By Howard E. Tower. Nashville, Tenn., 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 152 p. 
$2.50. 

This is one of the most significant books 
issued in the area of religious education 
for quite a spell. Howard Tower is a 
recognized leader in the audio-visual field 
and those who have worked with him 
will find in this book the same healthy 
principles and ideas he so effectively 
champions as chairman of the Committee 
on Audio-Visual and Radio Education 
for the Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Tower's forte is his unerring dis- 
cernment of what constitutes sound re- 
ligious educational use of audio-visuals in 
' _ the church. Hence the strongest chapters 
in his book are chapters II, V, and VI, 
which deal with “An Adequate Philosophy 
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of the Use of Audio-Visual Resources” 
and “Functional Uses of Audio-Visual Re- 
sources’ respectively. He also is strong 
in his statement of organizational and ad- 
ministrative principles and practices which 
should govern the effective use of audio- 
visuals in the local church program. 

One of the most valuable sections of 
this book are appendices I and II which 
deal with “The Local Church and Com- 
mercial Mass Communications’ and 
“Church Use of Audio-Visual Resources 
and Some Emerging Trends” respectively. 

No religious educator seriously interested 
in effective use of audio-visuals can af- 
ford to ignore this book. 

E. G. MiILiion 


I Believe. A Christian 
Faith for Youth 


By Nevin C. Harner. Philadelphia, 
Christian Education Press, 1950. 127 p. 
$1.75. 

As equipment for handling the entire 
range of Christian theology in such small 
space, the author states what he means by 
faith. For this purpose, he carefully dis- 
tinguishes between faith and knowledge. 
After this definition the book takes up 
Christology, theology, the doctrine of man, 
Bible, Church, immortality, the coming 
of the Kingdom, human suffering, salva- 
tion, and prayer. Faith thus becomes for 
this book three things: the scientific hypo- 
thesis that the sun will come up tomorrow 
because it always has; the belief that 
though one cannot prove everything about 
Jesus he knows enough to live as his fol- 
lower; and the betting of one’s life on 
God’s side. 

In his discussion of Jesus, the author 
shows how he was a human being, a 
virile man, very brave, a lover of all kinds 
of people, and so close to God that his 
first followers and men ever since have 
found God in him. Then Dr. Harner 
deals with three difficult problems: the 
virgin birth, thc nature miracles, and the 
resurrection of Jesus. In these issues, as 
elsewhere, the author probes the consid- 
eration of spiritual life to a deep level 
where those holding conflicting views can 
share a common experience of Jesus as 
Lord and Savior. 

These instances illustrate the way the 
author deals with the other great themes: 
with his interpretation of faith given above 
he pushes through problems that divide 
us to the profound strata of experience 
where life is most powerfully touched 
and where seeming differences do not 
count. 

The book couldn’t answer everything 
for a dollar-seventy-five at present prices 
—many books five times the size don’t 
either. But it creates the mood-and the 
start and the certainties on which a life- 
long quest for the answers can enrich a 
young person. The language is smooth 
and readable and the illustrations vivid 
with life. It is an excellent handbook 


for counselors of youth on matters of 
faith. 
P. R. Haywarp 


God and the Nations 


Edited by Paul Newton Poling. New 
York 20, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1950. 128 p. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 

“In short, does the law of love have 
any relevance, or does Stalin write the 
rules of the game?” With this overly- 
neat either-or device, the editor sets the 
tone of the book’s five essays on war and 
peace by Harry R. Rudin, Vera Micheles 
Dean, Walter W. Van Kirk, James P. 
Warburg, and Pitrim A. Sorokin. The 
authors’ views are not identical, but sev- 
eral share the editor’s outspoken con- 
demnation of “‘self-styled realists.” Not 
defined, these “realists” are presumably 
persons who believe that military defense 
should be an essential part of U. S. for- 
eign policy. 

For church groups Warburg’s essay, 
“World Recovery and Point Four” is the 
most useful. The bulk of the other ma- 
terial fails to grapple with the actual for- 
eign policy decisions to which American 
Christians should give their major atten- 
tion. World politics is often presented in 
legal or metaphysical terms which have 
little to do with’ ‘the realities of our pres- 
ent world bi-polar situation. The general 
tenor of the book is out of line with the 
1949 National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Order (sponsored 
by the Federal Council) which did not 
castigate power as such, but called upon - 
Christians to work for 4 moral use of 
power. Said the Conference: “The corol- 
lary of all power is responsibility.” 

ERNEST LEFEVER 


Love the Law of Life 


By Toyohiko Kagawa. St. Paul 5, Mac- 
alester Park Publishing Co., 1951. 92 p. 
$1.25. 


Written in Japanese and translated into 
English a number of years ago, this book 
has been revised into clearer English 
through the efforts of Glenn Clark. It 
contains chapters on various aspects of 
love, as the Ethics of Love, Love and Sex- 
ual Desire, Love and Economics, Love 
and Education, Love and Art, Love and 
God. It gives the essence of Kagawa’s 
philosophy of living and is considered a 
classic. 

EMERSON O. BRADSHAW 


God Makes the Difference 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat. New York 
16, Harper and Brothers, 1951. 242 p. 
$3.00. 


“The (religious) hypothesis . . . that 
God is the highest meaning that can be 
given to all that we know has stood over 
against the naturalistic (hypothesis) that 
natural law provides the highest meaning.” 
So the author states the current situation. 
He believes a better relationship is pos- 
sible. He is optimistic about the increas- 
ing convergence of the new science and 
religious thought, and urges the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social fruitfulness of 
complementing naturalistic faith with the 
Christian. 
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MOST IMPORTANT 
BIBLE NEWS 
IN 340 YEARS 


Back in 1611, the official English transla- 
tion of the Bible ordered by King James 
was published. Outstanding then, this ver- 
sion has grown harder and harder for 
people to understand because word mean- 
ings and language have changed so much. 
And in the 340 years since the King James 
Version was published, dramatic discoy- 
eries of old documents have shed new light 
on the Scriptures. 


Now a new official translation of the 
Bible—in the language we speak today— 
is nearing completion; the New Testament 
has already been published. Based on the 
most authoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously known 
—this new version is really our oldest New 
Testament. And it is far more accurate 
and easier to understand. 


Perfect Back-to-School Gift 


Clear and vigorous, the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament is ideal for 
young people...a most appropriate gift 
now, as a new Sunday-school year begins. 


Obscure, old-fashioned phrases are gone. 
Direct, understandable language quickens 
each verse to glorious meaning... yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version 
is preserved. Even the way the type is set 
iseasier toread. Instead of cramped double- 
column pages, familiar margin-to-margin 
printing makes this New Testament as legi- 
ble as any popular modern book. Poetry is 
printed in verseform—as poetry should be. 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament is authorized by the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Over 2 million copies of this 
authorized version have already been sold. 
Get it at your book store today. 


Only authorized 
version in the 
language we 
speak today 


THOMAS Nexsox & SONS 
19 East 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Many fresh turns of phrase and thought, 
but overwritten. Facile rather than solid; 
cleverness of phrase obscures the thought. 

Winston L. KInc 


Liberal Learning and Religion 


Edited by Amos N. Wilder. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. 338 p. $3.75. 


This volume of essays by fourteen mem- 
bers of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education commends itself to 
those interested in the moving currents in 
today’s thinking about the place of re- 
ligion in higher education. 

The essays are individually excellent, 
and together present something of a 
philosophy of education in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. This theme is de- 
veloped in terms of the implications of a 
religious value-center for educational phil- 
osophy, administration, and curriculum. 

Winston L. Kinc 


The Teaching of Religion in 
American Education 


Edited by Christian Gauss. New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1951. 158 p. 
$2.75. 

Two chapters of this book will make 
a contribution to the thinking of any 
worker in the religious education program 
of a local church. The volume is ad- 
dressed primarily to college teachers and 
administrators, but basic educational phi- 
losophy is dealt with in the chapter on 
“The Meaning of Liberal Education” by 
Robert Ulich, Professor of Education, 
Harvard, and in the chapter on “The 
Present Religious Situation in Higher Ed- 
ucation” by Howard B. Jefferson, Presi- 
dent of Clark University. 

Especially stimulating is the discussion 
of four current philosophical views: rela- 
tivism, utilitarianism, scientific method, 
and pragmatism or instrumentalism, and 
their effect upon religious education. The 


final chapter, “Responsibility, Not Immu- 
nity,” by J. Hillis Miller, President of the 
University of Florida, speaks to some of 
the issues of relation of church and state 
involved in the week-day religious educa- 
tion problem. 

The point-of-view is revealed in the 
statement on page 109: “Liberal educa- 
tion at its best is religious education at 
its best.” 

The book represents a cooperative ef- 
fort. Preliminary drafts of the five chap- 
ters were thoroughly discussed at joint 
meetings of the writers and the members 
of a committee appointed by the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education 
and by the Hazen Foundation. Several 
books have been appearing recently which 
deal with the problems of religion in 
higher education, and this latest publica- 
tion is eminently worth reading. 

BryANT DRAKE 


The Christian in Politics 


By Jerry Voorhis. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1951, 136 p. $1.75. 


Jerry Voorhis can say profoundly sig- 
nificant things in such a way as to in- 
struct as well as to inspire both the young 
person and the adult. He does it very 
well in this book. 

His constant theme is twofold: first, 
only the power of God working through 
consecrated people can save the world. 
Second, consecration to God leads us into 
the political arena. His point is not that 
Christian politicians could “bring in the 
kingdom,” but that many vitally important 
problems of our time are finally solved 
on the political level. Among such prob- 
lems are: clearing slums, steering be- 
tween depression and inflation, conserv- 
ing natural resources, insuring the unem- 
ployed and the aged, and guiding for- 
eign policy. These all-important issues 
must be brought under the control, not of 


Practical Techniques for More 
Effective Personal Mission Work 


Dr. O. H. Schmidt, author of “St. Paul 
Shows Us How”, has based his work on 
Colossians, translating it into simple English 
and commenting on it as it applies to 
present day mission work at home and 
abroad. This is truly a fine book for the 
living room table as well as for the dis- 
cussion group or Bible class. 

Here is real encouragement as well as sound 
information to help carry out Christ’s chal- 
lenging mission directive, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature”. 


119 pages. Cloth bound. $1.50 net 
At your Religious Book Store, or order direct 


AN EB cs ST. Louis 18, MO. 
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special interest, but of conscience. 

In search of specifically Christian prin- 
ciples to apply to political issues, Voorhis 
}suggests that a Christian Solution would 
/promote human brotherhood, voluntary 
mutual aid, and the use of God’s gifts 
| for their intended purpose. 

Moving from principles to concrete 
_ problems, he devotes nearly half the book 
‘to insights and advice for the would-be 
f Christian politician. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Voorhis has 
' not pointed up the need for competence 
as well as altruism as a prerequisite to 
| service through politics. Surely it takes 
far more than good intentions to solve 
the enormously complex problems of our 
time! A man with moral integrity but 
naive social analysis scarcely deserves a 
Christian’s vote. 

It seems, too, that more emphasis might 
have been given to the role of the Chris- 
tian who, without running for office, ac- 
tively works in the political party of his 
choice, thus earning the right and the 
strategic position to influence its policies. 

But these criticisms in no way qualify 
my deep conviction that this book de- 
serves the widest possible reading. It does 
a better job of discussing the political 
aspects of a Christian’s responsibility than 
anything else I’ve read; and it does so 
with a readable style and a contagious 
Christian conviction. 


} 
! 
1 
| 
| 
i 
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Gorpon SHULL 


A Faith that Fulfills 


By Julius Seelye Bixler. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. 122 p. $2.00. 

With special appropriateness for college 
students, the President of Colby College 
calls for a faith that does not abandon 
reason, but uses it and supplements it. 
He is critical of such reason-disparaging 
movements as neo-orthodoxy and existen- 
tialism. 

The author makes effective use in his 
final chapter of Toynbee’s figure of ‘‘with- 
drawal and return.” Thinking and doing 
are both needed. Fruitful living practices 
the principle of alternation between work 
and worship, between reason and faith. 

RoLitanpD W. SCHLOERB 


The Redeemer 

By William R. Cannon. New York, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 224 p. 
$2.75. 

This book is built on the thesis that 
what Jesus did helps us to understand 
who he was. His work gives us the best 
clue to understand his person. Through 
his work Jesus has shown himself to be 
prophet, judge, priest, leader, teacher, 
ruler of nature. Through his sacrifice he 
has communicated life to men. The author 
brings to his writing a wide acquaintance 
with the works of the church fathers and 
with modern theologians. 

Roititanp W. SCHLOERB 


A Fresh Approach to the 
New Testament 

By H. G. G. Herklots. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
$2.00. 

This book presents in readable form 
the living situation out of which the New 
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___== New Curriculum Reading 


Enjoying the Bible 


at Home 


the lena 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


ENJOYING THE BIBLE AT HOME by Anna Laura Gebhard 


A new booklet to help the family enrich their living together and enjoy 
using the Bible. How to tell and dramatize Bible stories for children .. . 
suggested interpretations of certain passages . how to conduct family 
worship periods . . . means of exploring new translations . . . Bible games 
for families to play . . family activities that make the Bible live . . . home 
and church resources which may be used. 50 cents 


GOOD NEIGHBORS by Elizabeth C. Gardner 


Home reading to help families learn about their church and home neighbors, 
how to be friendly and show consideration, ways of cooperating, means of 
avoiding common causes of friction, good policies for borrowing and lending, 
suggestions for overcoming prejudices, how to share joys and sorrows of your 
neighbors, and planning neighborhood projects. 50 cents 


At Your Bookstore or THE BETHANY PRESS- St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The most useful of all Testaments 
and a wonderful teaching “tool”’ 


THE MOFFATT PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


This is the incomparable New Testament for Bible 
teaching and for private Bible study. Here in one 
handy volume are the time-honored King James 
Version and the fresh, modern-speech translation 
by the greatest Biblical scholar of our century. The 
clarity of Dr. Moffatt’s Version has opened new 
vistas and brought new understanding of Scrip- 
tures to literally millions of grateful readers. The 
combination makes the perfect New Testament! 


| THE PARALLEL 
STAMENT 
new Te fal 


=| at mor 


On the same page you have both versions. Read, 
compare, and understand fully. For example 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


l In my former volume, The- | Tue former treatise have I made, 

ophilus, I treated all that O Theophilus, of all that Jesus be- 
Jesus began by doing and teach- gan both to do and teach, 

21 ing down to the day when, after 2 Until the day in which he was taken 
issuing his orders by the holy up, after that he through the Holy 
Spirit to the disciples whom he Ghost had given commandments unto 
had chosen, he was taken up tothe apostles whom he had chosen: 


MOFFATT KING JAMES 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! Cloth, 657 pp. PRICE ONLY $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers ° New York 16, N. Y. 


Testament writings emerged. It does not 
replace the usual “Introduction to the 
New Testament,” but it depicts the re- 
ligious, social, and cultural situation in 
which the Christian Church arose, and 
it explains the reasons that led the New 
Testament writers to choose the literary 
forms they- used. In other words, it makes 


an intelligent and constructive use of 
“form criticism’ and “social-historical 
study.” 


The content is indicated by the chapter 
headings: A Fresh Approach?; The Mis- 
sionaries; The Mission Field; Rival Faiths; 
The Missionary Message; Establishing the 
Converts; A Missionary Party at Work; 
A Missionary Letter; Hymns, Creeds, and 
Catechisms; From Speech to Writing; 
The Four Gospels. 

Sound scholarship is evident through- 
out, but the material and style offer noth- 
ing to baffle the pastor, Christian educa- 
tion director, or teacher. Coupled with 
the scholarship and clear writing is a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the positive 
Christian content of the New Testament. 
This combination will prove helpful to 
church leaders. 

Fioyp V. Firson 


The Pendle Hill Reader 


Edited by Herrymon Maurer. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. 208 p. 
$2.75. 


acquainted with Pendle 
community maintained 
by the Society of Friends in a suburb of 
Philadelphia—will not need to be told 
that a collection of Pendle Hill pamph- 
lets is worth reading! It is, to quote El- 
ton Trueblood who writes the introduc- 
tion, the work of a “learning and teach- 
ing community where people come for a 
longer or shorter stay to share in work, 
study and daily worship in the simple 
Quaker way.” 

All of the chapters in this “Reader”’— 
each by a different author—deserve fa- 
vorable comment. Three are of especial 
significance, the first and the last two. 
The thousands who have been inspired by 
Thomas Kelly's Testament of Devotion 
will think his chapter on “The Reality of 
the Spiritual World” worth the price of 
the book and rejoice to have it in per- 
manent, rather than pamphlet, form. 

No one could interpret the Society 
of Friends better than Rufus Jones. 
He not only knew his subject but had a 
rare gift of making clear the most pro- 
found spiritual truths. Gaius Glen Atkins 
once said of him: “Rufus Jones is the 
greatest mystic since the days of Von 
Hugel, but the Deauty of his mysticism is 
that it never gets very far above a Maine 
potato patch!” 

The only author who is not listed as a 
member of the Society of Friends is Arn- 
old Toynbee, the British historian. His 
chapter, the concluding one, is entitled 
“Christianity and Civilization” and it is 
superb. How significant to have a man 
with such a knowledge of the sweep of 
history write such words as these: 

“Our secular life in this world is only 
a fragment of some larger life of higher 
spiritual dimensions, and there is no rea- 
son for supposing that the spiritual wel- 
fare of the kingdom of God is jeopardised 
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Hill—the unique 


by our temporal misfortunes in this 
world. Indeed, in so far as human under- 
standing in this life can grasp the relation 
between these two intersecting worlds, in 
both of which we have a footing, it looks 
as if our tribulations on the secular plane 
were actually opportunities for achieve- 
ment in the spiritual sphere.” 
PAUL G. MACY 


What the Jews Believe 


By Rabbi Philip J. Bernstein. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 
1950. 100 p. $1.25. 

This book is the outgrowth of an ar- 
ticle written for Life Magazine by Rabbi 


Bernstein. It appeared under the same 
title “What the Jews Believe.” It is not 
an apologetic nor a polemic. It is an 


earnest expression of appreciation of the 
faith of Rabbi Bernstein. 


Written not for the individual in the 
classroom but for the man on the street, 
it becomes a textbook for those who would 
like a clear and accurate interpretation 
of Jewish thought. It serves well the pur- 
pose for which it was written. 

W. H. VastTIne 


Handbook of Denominations 
in the United States 

By Frank S. Mead. New York and 
Nashville, | Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. 207 p. $2.75. 

A carefully compiled reference’ book of 
information about the history, doctrines, 
distinctive characteristics, contribution to 
our common life, and status of each of 
255 denominations. It catches the spirit 


of each to a remarkable degree, is valu-— 


able as a resource book, and is interesting 
to read. Vircit E. Foster 


Flood of Noah’s time. 


Biblical account. 


a a 


#H.. at last, is the book that clears away many of 
the disturbing uncertainties that surround the world-changing 


In these fascinating, illustrated pages, Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel 
convincingly upholds the truth and reliability of the 


He compounds the Bible, natural science, and common sense 
into satisfying solutions to many of the puzzling questions 
and problems which have long perplexed the serious student 
of Sacred Scripture. Written in a dramatic, popular style, 
THE FLOOD is “must” reading for every high school student, 
every clergyman, every thinking layman. Destined 
for the shelves of church and public libraries. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 S. JEFFERSON AVE., ST. LOUIS 18; MO. 
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SCRIPTURAL 
AUTHORITY 


AND 


NATURAL 


SCIENCE 


March Hand in Hand 
Through The 
Fascinating Pages of This 
Reliable Source Book! 


Approximately 400 pages. 
48 illustrations (some by the 
famous artist Dore). 6x 9. 
Cloth. List Price 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. RaymMonp 
M. McLarn joins the staff of the National 
Council of Churches on September 1 as 
the first full-time general director of the 
Commission on Higher Education. This 
Commission was formerly known as the 
National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education. It represents 375 Protestant 
colleges of the United States and the stu- 
dent work of boards of Christian Educa- 
tion in public-supported and independent 
colleges and universities. 

Dr. McLain has served as the president 
of Transylvania College, at Lexington, 
Kentucky for the past twelve years. He 
comes to the Council well informed in 
the field, having served as pregident of 
the Board of Higher Education of the 
Disciples of Christ for two years and 
having been chairman of the Commission 
of Christian Higher Education of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. In his 
new position, Dr. McLain will work with 
the higher education interests and ac- 
tivities of all the major denominations 
working through the National Council. 


CHICAGO, IIl.—Dr. Roy G. Ross, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, announces the coming on 
July 1 of the Rev. Witi1Am H. VAsTINE 
as Executive Director of Inter-Group Edu- 
cation, 

Under his leadership a program is to 

be developed that will interpret the goals 
of Christian education to groups beyond 
the Protestant tradition and to bring to 
the Protestant mind the traditions of those 
who seek to know and express the will 
of God according to their pattern of be- 
lief. 
_ Mr. Vastine is well prepared to bring 
many abilities and vision to this new 
service. Before coming to the National 
Council he was minister of the Trinity 
Methodist Church in Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. During his pastorate there he served 
as Youth Director of the New Haven Dis- 
trict and was active in organizing the 
Community Chest and Heart Campaign 
drives. At Inwood, Long Island where he 
was minister of the St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, he served as secretary for the 
Nassau County Council of Churches and 
developed a constructive interfaith fellow- 
ship in the community. While serving as 
minister of the Methodist Church at 
Hampton Bays, Long Island he also or- 
ganized a servicemen’s organization and 
a U. S. O., and established an annual 
Interfaith Community Service. 

Mr. Vastine received his B. A. from 
Dickinson College in 1937 and S. T. B. 
from Boston University School of The- 
ology in 1940. He spent one summer in 
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New Staff Appointments 


In Division of Christian Education 


Great Britain and Europe and in 1950 
took a pastor’s summer course at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. He is an or- 
dained elder of the Methodist Church, a 
member of the New York East Confer- 
ence. 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Rev. Donatp F. 
LANDWER has been appointed Director of 
the Midwest Office, Central Department 
of Finance, National Council of Churches 
of Christ. He began work on a part-time 
basis May 1, while serving as pastor of the 
Oak Avenue Evangelical United Brethren 
Church in Freeport, Illinois. Since June 
1 he has devoted full-time to his new 
position. 

Mr. Landwer was Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Christian Education 
for the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago from 1947-1949. He is a member of 
the Illinois Conference of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church and has held 
pastorates in Palatine and Oak Park, IIli- 
nois. He is a graduate of North Central 
College and has a B. D. from the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary in Naper- 
ville, specializing in religious education. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Rev. Atva Irwin 
Cox, Jr. has been appointed Director of 
the United Christian Youth Mission. His 
headquarters are in Chicago, where he is 
associated with Dr. H. H. Kalas in the 
Joint Department of Evangelism, Division 
of Christian Life and Work, of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. He will also 
cooperate with the United Christian Youth 
Movement and head the evangelistic as- 
pects of the Call to United Christian 
Youth Action. His work will be with 
the young people of high school and post- 
high school ages. The Youth Mission, as 
now envisaged, contemplates a week’s pro- 
gram in a community, with a united ap- 
proach of the church youth to unchurched 
young people. 

Mr. Cox is a member of the North East 
Ohio Conference of the Methodist Church 
and held a pastorate for three years in 
Connecticut. He has served as President 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship of this 
conference, as president of the National 
Conference of Methodist Youth, and as a 
member of the Methodist Peace Commis- 
sion. He was a delegate to the Oslo Youth 
Conference and to the Constituting Con- 
vention of the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam. 

Mr. Cox is a graduate of the Garrett 
Biblical Seminary and has done further 
graduate work at the Yale Divinity 
School. He is the son of Alva Irwin 
Cox, Director of Christian Education for 
the North East Ohio Conference, Meth- 
odist Church. 


New York Weekday 
Schools Upheld by 


Court Decision 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The legality of 
the weekday program as conducted in 
Brooklyn, and the constitutionality of the 
New York statute allowing excusal of pub- 
lic school pupils for religious education 
one hour a week off school premises, 
have been upheld. This was determined 
by a six-to-one decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals issued on July 11. The 
practice of excusing pupils for religious 
education classes had been challenged in 
a suit brought by two Brooklyn parents. 
The plaintiffs took the case to the Court 
of Appeals after lower courts ruled the 
program was not unconstitutional. 

According to the New York Times ac- 
count, it was “clear beyond cavil that the 
Constitution does not demand that every 
friendly gesture between church and state 
shall be discountenanced.” The court 
stated that the U. S. Supreme Court 
opinion in the McCollum Case “differed 
from the New York program in a num- 
ber of important respects;” i. e., the use 
of public school properties, the expendi- 
ture of public funds and the approval 
of religious education teachers by pub- 
lic school autHorities. The opinion states, 
“We cannot be unmindful of the con- 
stitutional rights of those many parents 
in our state . . . who participate in and 
subscribe to such a program.” 

During the past year over two million 
pupils were enrolled in programs of re- ~ 
ligious education in about 2,500 commu- 
nities throughout the United States. 


Protestant Fellowship in 


Armed Forces Organized 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dr. Frep C. 
ReEynotps has recently received appoint- 
ment as the first Director of United Fel- 
lowship of Protestants made by the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains. This Fel- 
lowship was developed as a result of re- 
quests from young service men and their 
chaplains for some type of program in the 
Armed Forces comparable to the various 
denominational youth organizations ip 
civilian life. It will be an interdenomina- 
tional Christian fellowship providing men 
and women of the Armed Forces with 
the opportunity of continuing their civilian 
experiences as members of various Chris- 
tian youth groups. The budget for the 
fellowship will be the product of the 
leadership and personal gifts of Christian 
youth themselves, provided through the 
Mid-Century Call. 

Dr. Reynolds comes to this position 
after serving several pastorates in the 
East, retiring from the Army Chaplaincy 
in 1946 as Brigadier General. 


Change of Journal Address 

THE ADDRESS of the Journal and of 
the Division of Christian Education has 
been changed to 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3. 
The offices have not moved but the Mich- 
igan Ave. entrance has been closed and 
mail must be addressed to the Adams St. 
entrance. 
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Citation Given to 


International Council 


CHICAGO, Ill—A citation for dis- 
tinguished service was presented to the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation by the Christian Education De- 
partment of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, Inc. This was 
done at a dinner meeting held in Chi- 
cago on July 5. Dr. Wilbur Parry re- 
ceived the citation on behalf of the Di- 
vision. The citation was given: “in 
recognition and appreciation of informed 
and inspired works and rewarding achieve- 
ments which have enlarged the oppor- 
tunities of millions of American citizens 
across whose route of progress there are 
still barriers to be removed; an integrating 
force in American Protestantism speaking 
with a prophetic voice.” 


“BIBLICAL LAW” by H. B. Clark, LL.B., LL.M. 
A clear, concise text by an ardent Bible student, 25 
years an attorney, that proves the Bible the founda- 
tion for our present law. Bible quotations with com- 
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etc. Cloth bound. Quick reference index. 360 pages. 
$3.00, postpaid. ORDER TODAY enclosing check or 


M. O. If not satisfield, return within 7 days for full 
refund. 
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Can I Know? 


Attractive quantity 
prices: 12 copies, 20c per copy 
plus postage; 50 copies, 19¢ per 
copy plus postage; 100 copies, 
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RSV Bible Makes 
Publishing History 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Arrangements for : 
an unprecedented first printing of almost ~ 
1,000,000 volumes, with a retail value of 
more than $5, 000, 000 have been an- | 
nounced by the publishers of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. 


According to Wi~t1am R. McCuLLey, 
president of Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
publishers, this initial print order is the ” 
greatest ever placed for a full-sized book 
by a commercial publishing house. . While 
some government pamphlets, handbooks, 
children’s books or comics may have been 
ordered in greater numbers, the materials 
and costs involved in this printing un-~ 
doubtedly make this the biggest project 
in book publishing history. 

The Revised Standard Version, sched- 
uled for publication in September, 1952, 
will require more than 1,000 tons of pa- 
per and 16,670 pounds of ink, equal to 
2,000 gallons. It will also use 140 tons 
of binders board, ten tons of type metal, 
71% miles of 40” cloth and 18,750,000 
yards of thread. 

The 20,000,000 square 
karat gold leaf which will be used for 
stamping the spine of the Bibles could 
pave a street 24 feet wide and nearly a 
mile long. The Bibles—each only 1% 
inches thick—stacked in one pile would 
tower 24 miles into the stratosphere— , 
higher than 100 Empire State Buildings. 


“We have good reason to believe,” Mr. , 
McCulley stated, “that the public will | 
be using the ence printing within three 
months. First, because its widespread dis- 
tribution is a major project of the largest 
religious organization in the country, the 
National Council of the Churches 
Christ in the U. S. A. And second, be- 
cause the Revised Standard Version New 
Testament, published in 1946, used up 
our first printings of 130,000 in three) 
days—almost before we could catch our 
breath. Since then, nearly 2,000,000 
copies of the Testament have been dis- 
tributed.” 


While sufficient paper has been ordered 
to print 1,100,000 volumes, Mr. McCul- 
ley said, the actual total of the first print-| 
ing may not be known for some months 
From orders already placed, the indi 
cated totals will be 825,000 complete 
Bibles of 1344 type pages and 100,00( 
volumes of the Old Testament (in two 
volume companion sets for the New Testa~_ 
ment) of 1664 type pages. The larges| 
number of pages in the Old Testamen# 
results from the one-column format 
whereas the complete Bible will be printee 
in two columns. 

It will require 410 machine days t 
print the Bibles, 915 man days to fole 
all the printed sheets, and 3,580 mas| 
days to do the binding. 


a 


The Revised Standard Version Bible Bie 


the result of 14 years of work by 3 
scholars, representing the more than 44| 
major denominations which constitutes 
the International Council of Religious Edi 
ucation, now a Division of the Nationa 
Council of Churches. 
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Recent Deaths of 
Three Prominent 
Leaders 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Nevin Cowcer 
Harner, professor of Christian education 
at Lancaster Theological Seminary, died 
on July 24 as a result of coronary occlu- 
sion. Dr. Harner has made an outstanding 
contribution to Christian education 
through his books, his teaching, and his 
personal leadership on committees and 
Boards. A review of his most recent book 
appears in this issue of the Journal. He 
is especially well known as the author of 
The Educational Work of the Church 
(1939), Youth Werk in the Church 
(1942), and J Believe (1950). 


Dr. Harner was president of Heidel- 
berg College, 1945-47. Both before and 
following those years he taught at Lan- 
caster. He has served on several com- 
mittees and commissions of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education of 
which he was also Vice Chairman. More 
recently he has been a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Commission 
on General Christian Education of the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Memorial services were held at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania on July 27. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Harrison 
Sackxet Exuiotr, educator and pioneer 
in the field or religious education, died 
suddenly on June 27 from a cerebral 
hemorrhage at his summer home near 
Rhinebeck, N. J. He was 69 years old. 

Last year Dr. Elliott retired from Union 
Theological Seminary where for 28 years 
he was a member of the faculty and for 
25 of these years professor of practical 
theology and head of the department of 
religious education and psychology. i 

He was a member of the Professors’ 
Section of the former International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and served on 
the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education. 

Dr. Elliott’s books, Can Religious Edu- 
cation Be Christian?, Group Discussion 
in Religious Education, The Process of 
Group Thinking, etc., have had wide in- 
fluence. He was considered a spearhead 
of the liberal wing of the religious edu- 
cation forces. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Dr. CHARLES 
Epwin ScuHoFiELp of Nashville, Tennessee, 
died of a heart attack on June 28 at the 
age of 57. He was Editor of Adult Pub- 
lications, Editorial Division of the General 
Board of the Methodist Church. He sup- 
ervised the publication of all Methodist 
adult church school periodicals. He was 
active in cooperative work, being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of Adults, the Committee on the 
Graded Series, the Committee on Leader- 
ship Education and the Editors’ Section 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. Dr. Schofield 
has written a number of books and was 
a frequent contributor to various adult 
periodicals. : 
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Dr. Schofield was a member of the 
Colorado Conference and served a num- 
ber of pastorates in that state. He was 
president of Iliff School of Theology from 
1934-1942 and of Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas from 1942-1944, when 
he went to the Editorial Division of the 
Methodist Church. 


Fall Series, Children's 
Work Regionals 


CHICAGO, Ill—Regional conferences 
on children’s work for church school work- 
ers and parents are being held throughout 
1951. These are sponsored by state and 
city councils and by the Committee on 
Children’s Work of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches. Two national leaders serve in 
each conference, together with children’s 
workers from other countries and area 
leaders in religious education. 

From April 2-27 conferences were held 
in the Southeast, in Texas and Arkansas, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing conferences will be held from Oc- 
tober 15-November 1: 


. Area I—Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington 
Phoenix: eee. ..Oct. 15-16 
Los Angeles .... 18-19 
Stockton ........ 20-21 
Portland \\...0....2:.stececereeeeseerss 25-26 
Seattle meg iis. cci pace tetetes esses 29-30 
Spokane .*...2.0 eee eee 31-Nov. 1 


CHRISTIAN 


ed hex ~ 21 beautiful Scripture Text — folders is value unex- 
celled. These cards add spiritual quality to the Christmas season and 
make people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ’s birthday. As Special 
Sample Offer we will mail, moe for $1, these 21 folders plus a 
box of 16 Scripture Christmas Notes. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Groups raise funds, agents make money selling our complete line of 30 
Assortments. Profit up to 100%. Write for approval samples. 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Box 247 SHEPHERDSTOWN, PA. 


Area II—Nebraska, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Texas 
Hastings ... 
Denver 
Albuquerque 
El Paso 


Fargo 
Billings 
Salt Lake City 


Area IV—Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa 
Kansas City, Missouri ........ Oct. 18-19 
Okiphomay Citys ete ee 25-26 
Des! Momes. pct er eres eaeeds 29-30 


Area V—Michigan, Ohio, Illinois 


Detroit tater ae ee aes 15-16 
Columbus 18-19 
Springfield 25-26 
Area VI—Kentucky, West Virginia 
Mi@xin GtOns -...cecesssasesxescessictaeaces Oct. 18-19 
Charleston ..... 22-23 
Morgantown 25-26 


Harvest Festivals Recommended 


New York, N. Y.—The churches have 
been asked to. select a Sunday in August, 
September or October for the holding of 
a “Harvest Festival.” This is to be done 
in addition to the regular Thanksgiving 
observances because of the “exceptional 
opportunities for religious experience and 
expression in services of thanksgiving and 
dedication at the harvest season.” This 
appeal has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Church of 
the National Council of Churches. A 
special order of service has been prepared 
for the observance. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive chureh should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors, Write today for 
ilus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Speciality Co., Davenport, la. 
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THE GIFTS: Elsie Binns. Three children bring 
gifts to Mary for the Child... 5.......sscsceeres 25¢ 
THE CHRISTMAS VOICE: Ruth O. Bailey. Very 
popular play for young people........sesseeees 40c 
THE STREET OF HEARTS: Dorothy M. Davis, 
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Your Christmas Program can help meet 
combined with devotional 
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spiritual and religious work at this crucial time. : 
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PHECY, 40c. 
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Thy Dark Streets 
Shineth 


(Continued from page 19) 
(As this scene mounts in conflict, Jo- 
SEPH steps in front of Mary to protect 


her, blotting out, for the audience, the 
view of Mary and the child.) 


Brauim (Steps forward belligerently) ; 
Did I hear a word about the odor of 
sheep? True, proud sir, shepherds we are, 
but honest men. 


Batruazzar: Honest no doubt, but not 
pleasant to have too near. 

Brauyim: Better, far, to be a common 
shepherd than to have a wisdom that 
despises the lowly. Better to be poor 
than have wealth wrung from the thin 


purses and from the thinner bodies of 
the needy. 
Gaspar: This is dangerous talk! If 


you had the wit, you, too, could be wise. 
Had you the industry, you too might be 
rich. You only envy our success and covet 
our money. Yours is the insolence that 
God will punish! 

Brauim (With ASHER’s encouragement 
he is growing increasingly angry.): And 
yours, grand sir (ironically), is the pride 
that God delights to humble. 

BALTHAZZAR: Man, you do not know 
your place, your lowly place, beneath your 
betters. When the king we come to honor, 
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reigns, then we shall be the lords—and 
you the slaves. 

BrAuim: When the king, born here to- 
night, comes into his kingdom, such as 
you will be the first to fall. I pledge my 
dagger to that end. (Draws his dagger.) 

Gaspar: And I draw my sword to an- 
swer. (Draws sword.) 

Brauim: My dagger is the shorter— 
but my cdurage shall add the missing 
length! 

(As conflict seems tmminent, IsHMAEL 
rushes in, left front, and comes between 
the two groups.) : 

IsHMAEL: Men! Men! Put away your 
weapons. This is a quiet, law-abiding 
place. If there is bloodshed here, the 
Romans will close my inn! That would 
be ruin for me. Be quiet, I beg of you! 

(The groups separate. JosEPH steps 
back of Mary again. MertcHIorR and 
Napor, who have remained aloof, each on 
his side, step forward as each speaks; 


IsHMAEL goes far right front, where he 
remains observing, silent.) 
MEtcHIoR: Gaspar, Balthazzar, you 


have been unwise. The star is right and 
we have been wrong. I warned you of 
that. We have come not to a palace, for 
God has evidently chosen this humble 
place to house his holy child. The prophet 
said that the lion would dwell with the 
lamb—possibly (slightly humorous) even 
with our royal lineage, we might kneel 
beside these simple shepherds. 

Gaspar: But how can we be sure that 
this child is the one we seek? 


BALTHAzzaR: If God would only give 
us assurance that this is the king! 


Napor (to the shepherds): Friends, 
the wise man yonder is truly wise. We 
too have done wrong to come here before 
the new-born Savior brawling like drunk- 
en fools. Keep that dagger sheathed, 
Brahim. Do you not remember the mes- 
sage we heard so recently—‘‘Peace on 
earth, good will among men!”’? Not a 
dagger, but peace—not hatred, but good 
will! Justice? Yes—but mercy too!—and 
a humble walk with God. This, the 
prophet says, our God requires. 


Brauim: Yes, I was hot-tempered as 
usual. But are you sure this babe to whom 
you gave your precious coin is the in- 
fant Savior the angel told us of? How 
can we be sure? 


HANNAH (Comes center, very ironical); 
You men of little faith! You must have a 
sign! (To the Wis—E MeN) The star you 


talk about is not enough! (To the SHeEp- 
HERDS) To you the skies open and the 


: 
| 
. 
: 
j 
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angels of heaven speak and you can’t be : 


sure! No star has shone for me. 
heavens have opened, but I have cared 
for this mother through this painful night. 
I received her baby. I bathed him. I wrap- 
ped him carefully. And I have felt the 
presence of God enfolding me. It is though 
a soft, warm light were flooding this 
place. Every move has been a joy; every 
breath, a prayer. 


No | 


: 


: 


ee 


I know God is here! © 


I ask no sign—that is for the slow of © 


heart. I know! 


(She moves forward and kneels before 


the babe. 
lumines Mary and the child. Other lights 


Slowly a brilliant spot-light il- | 


gradually dim to the end of the scene, 


but not sufficiently to obscure IsHMAEL’S 
final action. The effect 
MEN and the SHEPHERDS is enormous. 
The WisE MEN, one by one, kneel, plac- 
ing their gifts before them. Then Navor 
kneels. ASHER kneels and displays his 
gift.) 

Brau (slowly but impressively draws 
his dagger—just a hint of the gesture with 
which he raised it at the close of Scene 
III, Then he hurries over, kneels before 
the child and holds out the dagger): 


Take this. I cannot be trusted not to 
use it! My gift is my life—seeking peace 
on earth, good will toward men. 

(LEAH, too, has knelt. IsHMAEL has 
remained right front, obviously battling 
within himself.) 


Mary (transfigured as if in a viston.): 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Savior. 

For he hath looked upon the low es- 
tate of his handmaiden! 

Blessed be the Lord God, 

For he hath wrought redemption for 
his people. 

He hath scattered.the proud in the 
imagination of their heart. 

He hath put down princes 
their thrones, 

And: hath exalted them of low de- 


from 


gree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good 
things; 

And the rich he hath sent empty 
away. 

Thou, little child, shall be the 


prophet of the Most High, 
To give knowledge of salvation unto 
all people; 

To shine upon them that sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death; 
To guide men’s feet into the way of 

peace. 


(IsHAMEL slowly walks over, takes out 
his bag of coins, kneels and offers it to 
the child.) 


Slow Curtain 


This play may be presented without royal- 
ty by churches using the International Jour- 
nal. It may not, however, be copied. Extra 
copies of this issue, for members of the cast, 
may be obtained from the office of the 
Journal at the prices indicated on page |. 
It is requested that credit be given the 
author and the Journal on programs used 
with the play. 
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The Louisville Council's 


Film Library 


Reported by N. Burnett Magruder* 


The June issue of the INTERNATIONAL 
JourNnAL carried two articles on “Co- 
operative Audio-Visual Services’  con- 
ducted by city councils of churches. The 
experience of the Louisville Council of 
Churches in this field is given in abbrevi- 
ated form below. 


S ince its pecinninc the Film Library 
conducted by the Louisville Council of 
Churches has operated on a pooling ar- 
rangement whereby enough churches pay 
annual membership fees to enable the 


‘Council to acquire and to distribute a 


variety of audio-visuals for church use. 
The membership has grown from thirty 
to eighty-nine. At present each member 
is charged a flat fee of $75.00 a year. 

The payment of the annual fee of $75.00 
entitles the member to use 150 reels of 
film (400 feet). In 1950 the total num- 
ber of reels used by members was 5,899. 
In addition non-members used 600 reels, * 
paying a rental of $1353.70. 

The Library now has about 275 sub- 
jects, including filmstrips, which we have 
recently begun to acquire. Of the sound 
films there are three main groupings: 
religious films, general educational films, 
and recreational films. Of course the 
major grouping is the first category. Our 
strictly religious films include Bible sub-. 
jects, missionary, worship, moral teach- 
ing and educational method. A major 
film source are all releases of the Protes- 
tant Film Commission. These subjects 
are always in great demand. Many of 
our missionary films and worship films 
are obtained from denominational and in- 
dependent sources. 

Subjects which have been most widely 
used among others are: Beyond Our 
Own, Kenji Comes Home, Out of the 
Night, South of the Clouds, Again Pio- 
neers, the United World Life of Paul 
Series. 

Our educational films include releases 
through the Teaching Film Custodians, 
in addition to releases from the govern- 
ment agencies, commercial organizations, 
March of Time, Coronet, and others. 

The recreational films include travelogs, 
cartoons, human interest features. All 
these are carefully screened so _ that 
churches and schools may be assured of 
films free from ordinary objectionable fea- 
tures. 

According to contract, the Library pro- 
vides a librarian. An attraction of our 
service is the care with which all films 
are checked after each showing. Many 
people have said that our Library can 
virtually guarantee the film will be in 
first-class condition. We use the Bell- 
Howell Film Defect Indicator and vita- 
film the films regularly. 

We supply extensive guidance and coun- 


*Assistant Secretary, Louisville 
Churches, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Council of 


sel in the selection and_ utilization of 
films. All films are previewed carefully 
by a preview committee. 

A major problem has been the misuse 
of films by churches, thus creating dis- 
satisfaction among the members regard- 
ing visual aids in the church. Many mem- 
bers would use films just to fill in the 
time and on occasions would make a very 
poor selection of themes. We _ have 
learned to correct these abuses by very 
careful briefing of film-users when they 
enter the membership of the Library. 

Another problem was the inadequacy 
of our film purchase funds until the 
last year, when our membership passed 
the mark of 75. It is our thought that 
the operation will work best if we can 
have a membership of 100 members, thus 
providing a fund of $7500 for purchase 
and lease of films, for. service and ma- 


‘terials, without including the income from 


cash rentals from non-members. 

Any similar operation in a Council of 
Churches will, of course, require a grow- 
ing amount of space, personnel, and time. 
To be done well, the Library must be 
regarded as a major project. 


Filmstrip on Weekday 


Schools 


Remember the Weekday—to Teach Re- 
ligion Thereon. 60 frames, guide. Sale, 
$3.00. Produced for the Department of 
Weekday Religious Education by the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual and Radio Edu- 
cation, Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches. 


’ Available from denominational publish- 


ing houses and the National Council. 

An outline of the general character 
and possibilities of a program of weekday 
religious education, based on the pam- 
phlet of the same name. The why and 
how of weekday religious education is ex- 
plained, including what is taught, wor- 
ship experiences, creative activity group, 
interfaith activity, and promotional litera- 
ture. 

Uses include: to explain the general 
character of the national program of 
weekday religious education; to illustrate 
the possibilities of inter-Protestant and in- 
terfaith cooperation; and to call attention 
to the standards which should be met. 


Unbreakable -.,. moulded 
to look ‘lik 


weight;n 
nomical. Standard height. 
Order from your dealer. 
, : SPECIAL OFFER 
Mail $1.00 for trial lot of 
one dozen sent postpaid. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


COMMUNION 


SB 167 
$1.25 Doz. 


Suda 
BRASS G00DS7C0. 


CUPS 


a 

better 
projector 
for 
better 
programs 


new SVE 


é Pet 500 


500-watt, blower-cooled 
for filmstrips and 2”x2” slides 


R for Sunday Schools and adult religious groups 


easier operation 

Multidirectional blower for coolness 
Fast, ‘‘push-in"’ style threading 
Horizontal slide carrier 

Improved tilt adjustment 

sharper, brighter images 

Better illumination 

Unusual optical system — 

5” £/3.5 Wocoted lens* 

Sharp image over entire screen 
Even light distribution 
#3”, 4”, 7” or 10” lens 

may be ordered separately 

See your Dealer for 
demonstration and information 


Dept. srs-1 SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY « CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
j—Outstanding for Adults 


The Brave Bulls (Col.) Mel Ferrer, 
Miroslava, Anthony Quinn. Drama. A 
popular bullfighter’s rise from obscurity 
to fame, accompanied by struggle to over- 
come terrifying fear . . . Photographed 
in Mexico, with mainly Mexican cast, 
film is brilliantly set to reproduce impres- 
sion of actual sounds and sights. Story 
is less successful: characterizations lack 
depth, so we do not feel essential sym- 
pathy for their problems, and motiva- 
tions are obscure. Effective as cinema art, 
but unresolved as to story and meaning. M 


Excuse My Dust (MGM) Macdonald 
Carey, Sally Forrest, Red Skelton. Com- 
edy, with musical interludes, featuring 
the Gay Nineties’ absorption in, and fre- 
quent disdain for, the new “gas buggies.” 
Skelton exercises his slapstick bent as a 
young mechanic determined to ‘“show” 
his prospective father-in-law—a livery sta- 
ble operator—how wrong he is about the 
new fangled inventions . . . Technicolored, 
brightly set and costumed in MGM’s 
musical comedy tradition. The best part 
is the climax—a fantastic crosscountry 
race in assorted early auto models. M,Y,C 


Fabioli (Italian; dist. in U. S. by UA) 
Michele Morgan, Michel Simon, Henri 


‘LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL’ 
SERIES 


Contact your Cathedral Films distributor! 


Use these dramatic stories of the New 
Testament to teach in Church School, 
Church, camp, workshop and retreat. 


Cathedral Films 
Py 4 
We 0 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


The NEWEST and BEST! 


CathedralSilms’ 
LIFE OF ST. PAUL SERIES 


12 EPISODES NOW COMPLETED! 
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Feature Films 


Vidal. Melodrama based on mid-19th 
century novel by Cardinal Wiseman. Its 
romance is set against Roman political in- 
trigue, persecution of Christians as scape- 
goats just before they gained Emperor 
Constantine’s favor . . . Cut down by half 
from original three-hour length, film is 
disconnected, tedious, its final torture 
scenes a gory spectacle. Employs actual 
Italian backgrounds, thousands of extras. 

M 


*Follow the Sun (Fox) Anne Baxter, 
Glenn Ford, Dennis O’Keefe. Drama. 
Career of Ben Hogan, champion golfer: 
his long climb to recognition, eclipse after 
near fatal auto accident that left him 
crippled, the persistent effort that re- 
sulted in incredible comeback . .. A 
simply told, inspiring story of a man’s 
undeviating devotion to a goal. Refrains 
from clinches and temptation to senti- 
mentalize, while paying tribute to hero’s 
courage, quiet modesty, refusal to com- 
promiise with the second best. M,Y,C 


*The Frogmen (Fox) Dana Andrews, 
Richard Widmark. Drama. Simple op- 
erations of one of the navy’s underwater 
demolition teams against enemy held 
islands in Pacific war . .. An exciting, 
amazingly credible story about exploits in- 
credible but true. Documentary technique 
makes plot almost unnecessary, but story, 
while routine, does not intrude. Effective 
underwater photography. M,Y,C 


*Go for Broke (MGM) Van Johnson, 
Lane Nakano, Henry Nakamura. Drama. 
extolling exploits in World War II of 
famous 442nd regimental combat team 
made up of Japanese-Americans, many 
of them.’from detention camps, all deter- 
mined to prove their valor and worth as 
citizens Does good service by at- 
tempting to right wrongs done loyal group 
in early days of war, painting its soldiers 
not as conscious heroes but as average 
Americans. Tells an exciting yet frequent- 
ly humorous, warm hearted story. M,Y,C 


Lorna Doone (Columbia) Richard 
Green, Barbara Hale. Melodrama based 
on the English classic about the Cornish 
farm lad who wooed and won the sup- 
posed daughter of the aristocratic Doones, 
whose antagonism to King Charles had 
led to their being outlawed, turned them 
into cruel overlords who preyed onthe 
honest farmers about them . . . An un- 
distinguished filming, in technicolor, that 
misses much of the atmosphere and charm 
of the original, places stress on violence, 
cops-and-robbers type of plot movement. 

M,Y 


*The Magnet (British; dist. in U. S. 
by Univ.) Meredith Edwards, William 
Fox, Stephen Murray, Kay Walsh. 
Comedy. Mischievous 10-year-old’s ruse 
to filch toy magnet from smaller boy 
leads to. intense suffering from pangs of 
conscience, chain of events which bring 
the whole town into the picture, frustrate 
his psychiatrist father in his attempts to 
devise pat professional explanations for 
his son’s baffling conduct ... A quietly 
amusing film set against actual Liverpool 


backgrounds. It looks at human nature 
whimsically, reveals ironic insight into 
relations of children and adults. M,Y,C 


Night Into Morning (MGM) Nancy | 
Davis, John Hodiak, Ray Milland. Drama | 


built on six months of mental and physi- 


cal deterioration suffered by professor after | 


wife and child are killed in explosion. . . 
An_ honest, 


movingly enacted film that — 


may at first seem overly kind to its hero’s | 
self-pity, in over-all effect is rather a 
tribute to patient, understanding friend- © 


ship which overcomes rebuffs to help its 


object regain his moral courage. M,Y 
TOliver Twist (British; Rank) John | 
Howard Davies, Alec Guiness, Robert 


Newton, Francis ‘Sullivan. Drama from 


Dickens novel exposing, in story of lonely ; 


orphan, the appalling poverty of the times, 
the crime which it bred and the abuses 
of childhood to which it led Rae % 
impressive filming of the English classic. 
Acting, 


photography and settings com- © 


bine to make the story as vivid pictorially — 
as. it is in print, leaves no doubt as to © 
what frailties, what social wrongs, consti- — 


tute the real villain. For this reason, pro- 
test by Jewish groups which has kept 
the film from U. S. screens for two years 
is incomprehensible; Fagin, whose por- 
trayal aroused the protest, is only one 
in a gallery of rogues, and he is far less 
repulsive than others. Not for children. 


M,Y 


Show Boat (MGM) Joe E. Brown, Ava 
Gardner, Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel. 
Musical. The Mississippi river classic in 
its third filming, this time in technicolor 

. A creditable performance of the popu- 
lar production, whose charm and music 
render it almost failure-proof. But some- 
how this version seems pale and unspirited 
in comparison with previous efforts. M,Y 


Strangers on a Train (Warners) Farley 
Granger, Ruth Roman, Robert Walker. 
Melodrama. Wumoring chance-met fan 
enroute to persuade estranged wife to give 


him a divorce, tennis champion finds 
himself involved in ‘ diabolic murder 
scheme devised by the stranger . . . Di- 


rected by Alfred Hitchcock for tense if 
anticipated suspense, for a world of photo- 
graphic and directorial innovations, 
is interesting stylistically but deplorable 


aves eee eS aeis y o 


film — 


in theme, which depends on unwholesome — 
concepts for its ideas, artificial motivation 


for its progress. 


Take Care of My Little Girl (Fox) 
Jeanne Crain, Beverly Dennis, Dale Rob- 
ertson. Drama. How a popular freshman 
pledge to sorority on midwestern campus 
learned the real meaning of snobbery, 
superficial values and unrecognized cruelty 


. Probably exaggerated, film has point- — 


ed things to say about “sorority” men- 
tality and practices. A convincing, 
straightforward presentation whose argu- 
ment for being “real” could be recom- 
mended for all prospective freshmen— 
girls or boys. M,Y 


*You’re in the Navy Now (Fox) Eddie 
Albert, Gary Cooper, Richard Erdman, 
Millard Mitchell, 
based on ‘New Yorker” magazine ac- 
count of misadventures of land lubber 
crew in World War II as they try to 
cope with experimental engine the navy 
has assigned them to test in sub-chaser, 
keep secret the true extent of their in- 
experience and incompetence . . . Beau- 
tifully comic idea ts realized only in 
part—you have to listen so closely to get 
the point it is sometimes lost. But when 
the comedy does get under way, it is 
worth waiting for. M,Y,C 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Jack Webb. Comedy — 


5 New MORAL TEACHING Films 


for CHURCH, SCHOOL and FAMILY audiences. 


Premiere Date: 
Sept. 2-Sept 8 
Green Lake, Wis. 


8th International Workshop 
in Audio-Visual Education 


* Rim of the Wheel * Talents 
* The Barrier %* Honor Thy Family 
* Bible on the Table 


This new group of Family Films widens the range of everyday problems in human 
relationships covered by these top grade teaching films, Topping even the high 
standards of previous Family Films releases, these new subjects are marked by 
notable finesse of treatment and outstanding production values. 


These films are top-quality professional productions, featuring More than two hundred film libraries, 
well-known Hollywood players. They rank with the very finest dealers and denominational publica- 
films shown in first-run theatres, and with the costliest of de- tion houses are now ready to supply 
nominational feature productions. The inferest and respect of Family Films for your use. These films 
any audience is assured wherever they are shown. may now be rented as follows: 20 


min. films $6 per day, additional days 
$3; 30 min. films $8, extra days $4. 


For further information and free cata- 
logue..iliustrating the highly successful y MMs 1584 Croih Reads ck ihe World 
15 titles now in release write .. . 4 Holly weed 28 Calleamic 


HANDBOOK OF 
DENOMINATIONS 
In the United States 


FRANK S. MEAD. | For quick, con- 
venient reference use—for a fascinat- 
ing picture of the religious groups in 
America—this handbook brings the 
latest and most authentic data avail- 
able on 255 denominations in the 
United States. 


The account of each body includes: 

History—how and where it began, 
significant developments and leaders 

Doctrine—beliefs, worship practices, 
differences from similar denomina- 
tions 

Organization—government, local and 
denominational; official bodies and 
officers 

Present Status—number of churches 
and members, important institutions, 
location of headquarters 

Arranged alphabetically, fully indexed, 

here is the information so frequently 

needed by ministers, church-school 

teachers—everyone who seeks. better 

understanding of his religious neigh- 

bors. ; $2.75 


A FRESH APPROACH 
TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


H. G. G. HERKLOTS. An absorb- 
ing study of the New Testament in 
terms of the expanding life of the 
early Christian community. Dr. Herk- 
lots examines the motives and events 
behind each of the New Testament 
books—throwing new light on its 
meaning for today, bringing deeper 
understanding of Christianity and its 
Founder. “An admirable non-techni- 
cal account of New Testament or- 
igins. —The Living Church. $2 


CHURCH USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUALS 


HOWARD TOWER. “Valuable in 
stating the educational principles. to 
be used in adapting audio-visual aids 
to the church program, whether it be 
in the classroom, the departmental 
worship service, or a church family 
night.”—Christian Advocate. 

“Characterized by practicability .. . 
treats the real, down-to-earth pro- 
grams of the local church.”—Church 
Management. $2.50 


BOOKS 


for 
Every 
~Chureh | 
Worker 


THROUGH CHRIST 
OUR LORD 


GEORGIA HARKNESS. “A devo- 
tional manual that is unique in that 
it is based not on scriptural quota- 
tions in general but on recorded words 
of Jesus. . . . A series of soul-search- 
ing questions using the personal pro- 
noun ‘I’ and a prayer closes the de- 
votional period. . .. Among the many 
devotional manuals that have appeared 
in recent years this one must be given 
a place along with the very best.”— 
United Presbyterian. Pocket Size. 
$1.25 


YOUR LIFE COUNTS 


Edited by HOOVER RUPERT. “A 
collection of fifteen messages by fif- 
teen leaders . . . familiar with the stu- 
dent mind. The messages are in sim- 
ple, understandable English. The au- 
thors are men of faith who know the 
great truths of the Christian religion 
and how to present the claims of 
discipleship. Workers with youth will 
find the book richly suggestive.”— 
Christian-Evangelist. 

“Young people will find much value 
in using this in youth discussions and 
for their own private reading.”—In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation. $1.75 


; 


At Your Bookstore 


Cbhngda ~Cohsbary 


THE TEAKWOOD 
PULPIT and Other 
Stories for Junior Worship 


ALICE GEER KELSEY. Thirty-four 
fresh, vivid, and appealing stories. “In- 
valuable to the church-school teacher, 
to parents of junior-age children, and 
to pastors who talk to junior groups 
in worship periods. :. . Can be readily 
adapted for use anywhere, and each 
story in its own way is unforgettable.” 
—The Lutheran. $1.75 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. “Blending re- 
ligious and psychological insights into 
a study of Christian love, the author 
reveals how this love can be put to 
work in a practical and constructive 


manner to meet the basic problems of 
life."—The Churchman. 


“A vital contribution to current re- 
ligious thinking. .. . For every pastor 
and religious educator this is the book 
of the year..—Church Management. 


“A key book not only for the student 
of marriage and the family, but also 
for those who seek to build a uni- 
versal family.”—Pastoral Psychology. 

$3 


ORIENTATION 
IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By 46 Outstanding Authorities— 
Edited by PHILIP HENRY LOTZ. 


“There is practically no aspect of 
Christian education left untouched by 
this volume. . . . It combines fruit- 
fully the theoretical and the practical 
questions in each area.’’—Christian 
Century. 


“Reflects some of the best thought in 
religious education today. . . . De- 
serves to be read thoughtfully and cre- 
atively."—-Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review. 


“A book which every serious student 
of religious education should own and 
study.”—International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education. 624 Pages. $6.50 


